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NEWS NOTES 


High School Principals Examine 
the Curriculum. The recent annual 
meeting of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of High School Principals in- 
cluded several novel procedures. A 
panel discussion of high school 
students gave the young people an 
opportunity to tell what they ex- 
pected of a high school education. 
Seven discussion groups were or- 
ganized in which an interviewer 
questioned several specialists to 


bring out the issues and develop- 


ments in each area. The themes 
discussed in these groups were: 
Radio and Education; Safety Edu- 
cation ; Consumer Education ; Edu- 
cation for Earning a Living; Visual 
Education; Home and Family Re- 
lations; and Pupil Interests and 
Needs as a Basis of Curriculum 
Development. The general sessions 
were addressed by a number of in- 
vited speakers. J. Cecil Parker and 
J. Murray Lee reviewed the sig- 
nificant developments in the second- 
ary school curriculum. G. Robert 
Koopman described the program of 
curriculum development of the 
State of Michigan. The principal 
address was delivered by Paul 
Hanna. At the close of the con- 
ference Mr. Hanna spent three 
days visiting the school systems of 
Flint, Grosse Pointe, and Detroit 
in conference with the groups of 
leaders on curriculum problems. 


Curriculum Development in West 
Virginia. The West Virginia State 
Department of Education has re- 
cently issued several course of 
study bulletins. These publications 
mark the completion of three years 
of curriculum study by state and 
regional committees of teachers and 
principals. The first year was de- 
voted to setting up objectives, es- 
tablishing philosophy, and develop- 
ing guiding principles; the second 
year, to the development of a ten- 
tative course of study for the ele- 
mentary schools, which was dis- 
tributed to teachers for their use in 
the development of a completed 
program; and the third year, to 
the completion of the elementary 
program and a tentative program 
for the secondary schools. The state 
curriculum committee met in Janu- 
ary for the purpose of directing fur- 
ther study and refinement of both 
the elementary and secondary pro- 
grams. The state curriculum com- 
mittee was headed by Dr. Forrest 
W. Stemple, Professor of Educa- 
tion, West Virginia University. 
Approximately half of the ele- 
mentary and high school personnel 
of the state contributed to the pro- 
gram through reports, following 
the use of the Tentative Program 
of Study. 





Curriculum Development by 
Radio. The School of Education, 
Stanford University, is sponsoring 
the Western Education Forum, a 
series of thirteen radio broadcasts 
dealing with curriculum develop- 
ment, and featuring as participants 
members of its faculty and outside 
specialists. The broadcasts are re- 
leased by National Broadcasting 
Company over the Blue Network of 
western states, and are heard from 
4:00 to 4:30 p.m. Pacific Time, on 
the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month, a time and an hour 
especially selected for its conven- 
ience to faculty and parent listening 
groups. Questions and suggestions 
submitted by listeners influence the 
planning and the development of all 
broadcasts. Outlines intended to 
guide listeners are prepared for 
each program and are sent, without 
charge, in response to requests. 

Curriculum Organization in Be- 
loit, Wisconsin. This fall Beloit, 
Wisconsin, began a program of cur- 
riculum revision under the direc- 
tion of Dr. F. R. Rice, Superin- 
tendent, and Victor F. Dawald, 
Director of Curriculum. An out- 
line of their plan of procedure is 
given in a bulletin entitled “Or- 
ganization for Curriculum Study.” 
They have organized a central com- 
mittee of nine persons including 
teachers and administrators to serve 
as a Clearinghouse for policies. 
Provision has been made for an 
immediate study of pupil and com- 
munity needs. <A plan has been 
developed for the production of a 
handbook for curriculum study by 
representatives from the subject 
areas working in conjunction with 
the committees on guidance, com- 
munity needs and individual needs. 
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Alabama Leaders Confer. A 
joint meeting of the State Advisory 
and Consultative Commitiees of the 
Alabama curriculum program was 
held at the State Department of 
Education in Montgomery to re- 
view the progress of the state 
program, discuss problems and 
approaches to the work for the 
current year, and outline general 
procedures for the future. The col- 
leges of the state are providing 
consultative service to assist the 
counties to carry on the program. 
It is the aim of the consultants to 
have the superintendents and super- 
visors look upon the program as 
their own, and to have the teachers 
feel that it is the county’s project 
instead of the consultant’s. A State 
Reviewing Committee composed of 
representatives of the state teacher- 
training institutions was appointed 
with a view to stimulating teachers 
to enter the production phase of the 
program. The committee will at- 
tempt to obtain illustrative units 
that may be used in various schools 
in an experimental way as a basis 
for the preparation of materials for 
a new course of study. 


Idaho Curriculum Society Mem- 


bers Meet. On November 26, 
1937, eighteen Idaho members of 
the National Society for Curric- 
ulum Study met at a dinner meet- 
ing in Boise at the time of the state 
meeting of the Idaho Education 
Association. Dr. R. D. Russell, 
executive committeeman of the na- 
tional society, was present. C. C. 
Lame of Lewiston and R. F. Camp- 
bell of Preston were reelected 
chairman and secretary, respective- 
ly. of the Idaho group. Carl E. 
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Aschenbrenner of Lewiston, R. H. 
Snyder of Albion, and Mr. Camp- 
bell were named as the program 
cominittee. Mrs. Minnie D. Bean, 
new state elementary supervisor, 
was present and indicated her de- 
sire to assist in curriculum develop- 
ment throughout the state. Miss 
Lillian Navratil, state home eco- 
nomics supervisor, emphasized the 
close relationship which ought to 
exist between special fields and gen- 
eral curriculum development. At 
the suggestion of R. H. Snyder, 
President of the Albion State Nor- 
mal School, it was decided to ask 
the Idaho Education Association to 
devote the coming district and state 
meetings to the theme, “Improve- 
ment of Instruction.” 


New Follow-Up Service in 
Teacher Education. The State 
Teachers College at Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, has inaugurated a new 
service to coordinate the pre-service 
and the in-service education of 
teachers. The program provides for 
a more thorough study in the Col- 
lege of practical school problems 
that exist in near-by counties, and 
enables teachers now employed to 
secure credit for practice-teaching 
through effective service under the 
supervision of both the College and 
the regular county and city super- 
visors. The program is a prelimi- 
nary step toward apprentice teach- 
ing in the field as an integral part of 


teacher education. The work is 
under the direction of E. Boyd 
Graves, Associate Professor of 


Education, who has had an active 
part in both the Virginia and the 
Mississippi state curriculum re- 
vision programs. 












Boulder, Colorado, Continues 
Curriculum Revision. Again in 
1937-1938 the program of curric- 
ulum revision which was inaugurat- 
ed two years ago in the city schools 
will continue under the general 
supervision of Dr. Thomas Hop- 
kins, director. Curriculum com- 
mittees are working on the prob- 
lems of integration with the purpose 
in view of thoroughly liberalizing 
the present program of education in 
the city schools. 


Evaluating Elementary Educa- 
tion. During the past two years 
Leo J. Brueckner has been devoting 
most of his time to the evaluation of 
the program of elementary educa- 
tion of the state of New York, as 
a part of the Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New 
York. The procedure has been to 
appraise the characteristics of pu- 
pils in progress through the schools 
and to determine factors condition- 
ing them. It was assumed that 
these characteristics can be deter- 
mined by various sorts of tests, 
using that term in a broad sense. 
To this end data were gathered 
about the achievements of pupils in 
selected schools, their physical and 
mental health, the extent of de- 
linquency in the schools, the inter- 
ests of pupils, their reading outside 
of school, the movies they attend, 
the progress made as revealed by 
promotion records, the provisions 
made for various types of handi- 
capped children, and similar data. 
At the same time, exhaustive 
studies were made of state and local 
courses of study and syllabi and 
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Alabama Leaders Confer. A 
joint meeting of the State Advisory 
and Consultative Commitiees of the 
Alabama curriculum program was 
held at the State Department of 
Education in Montgomery to re- 
view the progress of the state 
program, discuss problems and 
approaches to the work for the 
current year, and outline general 
procedures for the future. The col- 
leges of the state are providing 
consultative service to assist the 
counties to carry on the program. 
It is the aim of the consultants to 
have the superintendents and super- 
visors look upon the program as 
their own, and to have the teachers 
feel that it is the county’s project 
instead of the consultant’s. A State 
Reviewing Committee composed of 
representatives of the state teacher- 
training institutions was appointed 
with a view to stimulating teachers 
to enter the production phase of the 
program. The committee will at- 
tempt to obtain illustrative units 
that may be used in various schools 
in an experimental way as a basis 
for the preparation of materials for 
a new course of study. 


Idaho Curriculum Society Mem- 
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1937, eighteen Idaho members of 
the National Society for Curric- 
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ing in Boise at the time of the state 
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Aschenbrenner of Lewiston, R. H. 
Snyder of Albion, and Mr. Camp- 
bell were named as the program 
committee. Mrs. Minnie D. Bean, 
new state elementary supervisor, 
was present and indicated her de- 
sire to assist in curriculum develop- 
ment throughout the state. Miss 
Lillian Navratil, state home eco- 
nomics supervisor, emphasized the 
close relationship which ought to 
exist between special fields and gen- 
eral curriculum development. At 
the suggestion of R. H. Snyder, 
President of the Albion State Nor- 
mal School, it was decided to ask 
the Idaho Education Association to 
devote the coming district and state 
meetings to the theme, “Improve- 
ment of Instruction.” 


New 
Teacher 


Follow-Up Service in 
Education. The State 
Teachers College at Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, has inaugurated a new 
service to coordinate the pre-service 
and the in-service education of 
teachers. The program provides for 
a more thorough study in the Col- 
lege of practical school problems 
that exist in near-by counties, and 
enables teachers now employed to 
secure credit for practice-teaching 
through effective service under the 
supervision of both the College and 
the regular county and city super- 
visors. The program is a prelimi- 
nary step toward apprentice teach- 
ing in the field as an integral part of 
teacher education. The work is 
under the direction of E. Boyd 
Graves, Associate Professor of 
Education, who has had an active 
part in both the Virginia and the 
Mississippi state curriculum re- 
Vision programs. 


Boulder, Colorado, Continues 
Curriculum Revision. Again in 
1937-1938 the program of curric- 
ulum revision which was inaugurat- 
ed two years ago in the city schools 
will continue under the general 
supervision of Dr. Thomas Hop- 
kins, director. Curriculum com- 
mittees are working on the prob- 
lems of integration with the purpose 
in view of thoroughly liberalizing 
the present program of education in 
the city schools. 


Educa- 
During the past two years 


tvaluating Elementary 
tion. 


Leo J. Brueckner has been devoting 
most of his time to the evaluation of 
the program of elementary educa- 
tion of the state of New York, as 
a part of the Regents’ Inquiry into 


the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New 
York. The procedure has been to 
appraise the characteristics of pu- 
pils in progress through the schools 
and to determine factors condition- 
ing them. It was assumed that 
these characteristics can be deter- 
mined by various sorts of tests, 
using that term in a broad sense. 
To this end data were gathered 
about the achievements of pupils in 
selected schools, their physical and 
mental health, the extent of de- 
linquency in the schools, the inter- 
ests of pupils, their reading outside 
of school, the movies they attend, 
the progress made as revealed by 
promotion records, the provisions 
made for various types of handi- 
capped children, and similar data. 
At the same time, exhaustive 
studies were made of state and local 
courses of study and syllabi and 
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their influence. A study has also 
been made of the effects of the 
various forms of Regents’ examina- 
tions on the work of the schools. 
Experts in various aspects of the 
curriculum have also studied the 
curriculum of the state as revealed 
‘by classroom practices. A report of 
the findings and recommendations 
for improving the conditions will be 
published in the near future. 


The Michigan Field Course in 
Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion. One unique feature of the of- 
ferings of the School of Education 
at the University of Michigan is 
the provision of the field course de- 
signed for administrative and su- 
pervisory officers and advanced stu- 
dents in education. This course is 
offered at thirteen centers in the 
lower peninsula and at six centers 
in the upper peninsula. It is given 
by nineteen members of the regular 
staff of the School of Education. 
These members, in connection with 
the course, prepare a monograph 
dealing with the topic at hand. The 
monograph for 1937-38 is entitled 
“Pupil Development and the Cur- 
riculum.” While the book places 
major stress upon the biological, 
mental, emotional and social de- 
velopment of the pupil, to the casual 
reader the keynote of the volume is 
“the child functioning in his social 
environment.” At the present time 
the enrollment in the course is ap- 
proximately 550. 


Brockton Curriculum Projects. 
As one curriculum revision activity 
in the Brockton (Massachusetts) 
Schools nears the testing stage, an- 
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other project is launched. In June, 
1937, tryout courses for the social 
studies in the primary schools were 
mimeographed after months of in- 
tensive research and expression by 
all the primary teachers guided by a 
general committee. During the 
present school year the courses of 
study not only are being installed, 
but also are being carefully criti- 
cized. The latter activity will yield 
data useful in the remaking of sec- 
tions of the courses of study. A 
second major curriculum activity 
has already started. A careful 
study of desirable aims, content, 
and methods of the arithmetic sub- 
ject matter field has begun. After 
an evaluation of existing practices 
in Brockton schools, revisions in 
present courses of study will be 
made in the light of the best 
theories. 


Delta (Colorado) Public Schools 
Begin Curriculum Revision. The 
entire faculty of the Delta Public 
Schools, which includes fifty-one 
members, is undertaking a project 
in curriculum revision. Consider- 
able time will be devoted to the 
study of contemporary life with a 
view to the development of a phi- 
losophy of education. The staff in- 
dicated a desire to develop a curric- 
ulum which will be integrated in 
nature and developed along the line 
of activity units. Social studies 
will be made the core of this cur- 
riculum. Considerable _ experi- 
mentation will be carried on in con- 
nection with the study. Much work 
along this line has been done in re- 
cent years in this school system. As 
a result, homogeneous grouping has 
been abandoned in the elementary 
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grades; the cooperative plan of in- 
struction has been adopted; and 
manuscript writing has been sub- 
stituted for cursive writing in the 
primary grades. 


Program of Curriculum Study. 
During the past year the entire staff 
of the Fort Collins, Colorado, Pub- 
lic Schools has been organized into 
committees for the purpose of eval- 
uating present courses and to study 
the whole problem of curriculum 
development. The Board of Edu- 
cation has authorized the study and 
is supporting it financially. <A 
steering committee designated as 
the Curriculum Council has been 
set up consisting of executive and 
advisory committees. The educa- 
tional work of the school has been 
organized into five functioning 
areas with two service groups 
which will work out their program 
in relation to the interest commit- 
tees. The present courses of study 
are placed in vertical arrangement 
from the kindergarten through the 
senior high school in the following 
areas: Language Activities, Social 
Activities, Science Activities, Prac- 
tical Activities and Recreational Ac- 
tivities. The two service commit- 
tees are those of Guidance and 
Health. -Within each area, sub- 
committees are at work on each of 
the elementary, junior, and senior 
high levels. The staff has com- 
pleted the study of fundamental 
philosophy and the determination of 
educational aims. The functioning 
committees have begun their study 
of the curriculum to be developed 
from this background. This or- 
ganization is a permanent setup for 
curriculum revision. 
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Special Courses Prepared for the 
Slow Learning Child. The second- 
ary schools of Flint, Michigan, 
realizing that a large proportion of 
their school population will never 
attend college, have planned in all 
departments special courses to take 
care of the slow learner and the 
student who does not fit into the 
college-preparatory groups. These 
courses now extend from the 
seventh grade through the twelfth. 
Different texts are provided in all 
subjects, suitable technique has been 
evolved, and separate standards of 
achievement have been set up. For 
instance in English, these groups 
are given correct usage drills, large- 
ly oral, instead of grammar, com- 
position of the practical type, 
modern literature to be read for 
enjoyment, and much work-type 
reading. A twelfth grade terminal 
course in expression for general 
curriculum students offers intensive 
practice in letter writing and busi- 
ness forms as well as much oral 
practice in meeting social and busi- 
ness situations. The students learn 
how to make interviews, apply for 
a job, use the telephone, or make 
complaints and inquiries. Numer- 
ous other functional oral activities 
are planned which anticipate life 
situations which must so soon be 
met by the students. A twelfth 
grade course in modern literature 
meets the needs of general curric- 
ulum groups. This course runs 
parallel to the English Literature 
course, largely elected by college- 
preparatory students, although now 
and then a student prefers to enroll 
for modern literature even though 
he is going to college. 





Developing Curriculum Materials 
ina Local Community. In coopera- 
tion with a state-wide enterprise 
planned by the Elementary Educa- 
tion Division, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, to develop curriculum ma- 
terials in the field, Mr. William L. 
Connor, Superintendent of Schools, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, has start- 
ed an experimental study of child 
development through the — social 
studies in his elementary schools. 
The necessary testing has been done 
and the experimental groups have 
been chosen. Mr. Connor and his 


teachers, with the aid of Miss Jose- 
phine F. Grainger, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, are making a 
beginning by formulating the pro- 
gram for the study of Allentown as 
a community. As materials are de- 


veloped and _ conclusions are 
reached, they are to be submitted 
to the State Department and 
through it shared with other com- 
munities in the Commonwealth. 


Publications on Conservation 
Education. The Office of Educa- 
tion has planned a series of publi- 
cations on conservation. The first 
of these, Conservation in the Edu- 
cation Program, which is already in 
print, describes instructional prac- 
tices which have been successfully 
followed in a number of school sys- 
tems. 

The second bulletin, Elementary 
Curriculum Content in the Field of 
Conservation, is in press and should 
be available for distribution in Jan- 
uary. This bulletin, which consists 
primarily of curriculum content, in- 
cludes examples of desirable sub- 
ject matter and activities for ele- 
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mentary schools that can be utilized 
in teaching the conservation of 
birds, forests, soil, minerals, and 
water. Teaching Conservation in 
Elementary Schools, which will be 
the third bulletin in the series, is 
chiefly a discussion of the method 
of developing the curriculum in ele- 
mentary schools. It deals with the 
importance of conservation in the 
regular school program, points out 
significant aspects of the subject, 
and suggests plans for incorporat- 
ing them in the curriculum. This 
bulletin will soon be ready for press 
and will probably be available for 
distribution in February or March. 

In addition to these bulletins, the 
following Good Reference Bibliog- 
raphies containing references to ma- 
terials on conservation for teachers 
and children are being compiled and 
will be available early in 1938: Con- 
servation Education in Elementary 
Schools; Conservation Education in 
Secondary Schools; Conservation 
of Birds, Animals, and Wildflow- 
ers; and Conservation of Trees and 
Forests. 


Parents Demand Curriculum Ie- 
vision. The Education Committee 
of Portland, Oregon, started a drive 
for curriculum revision. A Lay- 
man’s Committee was appointed by 
the school board. The committee 
met regularly with speakers and 
held discussions throughout the 
year. Because the curriculum re- 
vision required study, the work of 
the Education Committee of the 
American Association of University 
Women centered around the proj- 
ect. Meetings open to the public 
were held twice a month. Reports 
were given on the new trends in the 
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various school subjects, each of 
which required research and much 
study. Experts were called in from 
the University of Oregon and the 
school director of curriculum was 
asked to speak. The attempt was to 
give information to the public and 
to gain sympathy and support of 
parents for any curricular changes 
which might be necessary. 


Parents Assist in Curriculum Re- 
vision. In the belief that the lay- 
man must know more about the 
schools and that the community 
must go with the school program, 
the administration of the elemen- 
tary and high schools of North- 
brook, Illinois, a suburb on the 
West North Shore of Chicago, has 
set up a program of curriculum 
study and revision so democratic in 
its scope that it includes study and 
working groups of parents, teach- 
ers, and pupils. The program has 
been in operation one year and has 
been outstandingly successful. As 
a supervisory and in-service pro- 
cram for teachers it has had a most 
salutary effect. As a public rela- 
tions program in the community it 
has moved the community far for- 
ward. The program as outlined by 
N. E. Watson, Superintendent of 
Schools, will lead to some definite 
form of curriculum but no attempt 
is being made to write a course of 
study at the present time at least. 
Issues, aims and organizing princi- 
ples constitute the major part of 
the work to be done this year. Par- 
ents have asked to be allowed to 
continue their study groups in cur- 
riculum also, thus showing their in- 
tense interest in this field. 


A New Report Card. The Con- 
solidated Schools of Cardwell, 
Missouri, are using a new report 
card for grades one to eight, inclu- 
sive. It is made especially for use 
with the new Missouri Elementary 
State Course of Study but is easily 
adaptable for use with others. It is 
so designed that the pupil’s progress 
is reported both by letters and by 
graph. Too, the pupil’s relative 
standing in each class is shown. In- 
cidentally, this also tells the story of 
the teacher’s distribution of grades 
for each class. On the reverse side 
of the card provision is made for 
indication by the teacher of some of 
the pupil’s attitudes toward his or 
her work. This may be done either 
by checking or by single word com- 
ment. Very little additional work 
of the teacher is required to give 
the parent this additional informa- 
tion. 


College Revises Curriculum. In 
1934-35 a study looking toward cur- 
riculum revision was begun by the 
faculty of Mary MHardin-Baylor 
College. During the following 
years, discussions were held by the 
Dean with the heads of departments 
and later mimeographed copies of 
suggested changes were sent to 
each member of the faculty for 
criticism. In the fall of 1936 a 
curriculum committee was appoint- 
ed by the president. The result of 
the work of this committee appears 
in the Quarterly of Mary Hardin- 
Baylor, published in May, 1937. 
Courses of study are grouped 
under the following divisions: 1. 
Bible and Education; 2. Language 
and Literature (including Art) ; 3. 
Biological and Physical Sciences; 
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4. Social Sciences; 5. Music. In 
each group the number of hours re- 
quired of the student varies accord- 
ing to her major field, but her work 
must include some courses from 
each group. The study will be con- 
tinued during the present year un- 
der the direction of President Gor- 
don G. Singleton. 


Series of Curriculum Mono- 
graphs on Immigrant Contributions. 
The Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the Office of the Los An- 
geles County Superintendent of 
Schools is preparing a series of cur- 
riculum monographs, entitled Jm- 
migrant Contributions to American 
Life. The first and second mono- 
graphs, Part I: England, and Part 
II: Scotland, are off the press. Each 


monograph consists of a consider- 


able number of __ biographical 
sketches of important immigrants 
who have transferred their citizen- 
ship from other countries to the 
United States and have made out- 
standing contributions to American 
life and progress. Each mono- 
graph is accompanied by an exten- 
sive bibliography. Avoiding the 
usual type of encyclopedic presenta- 
tion, each biography portrays hu- 
man interest material intended to 
stimulate boys and girls to read more 
about the persons concerned and to 
promote greater international un- 
derstanding, tolerance, and good 
will. Other monographs in the 
series will deal with outstanding 
immigrants from Ireland, Australia 
and Wales, Canada, and so forth. 
The development of these mono- 
graphs has been made _ possible 
through a Works Progress Admin- 
istration project, sponsored by the 
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Los Angeles County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Mr. A. R. Clifton. 


The Safety Program in Los An- 
geles County High Schools. Dur- 
ing the last eighteen months, the 
high schools of Los Angeles County 
have been emphasizing safety in- 
struction through a program spon- 
sored by the Office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools. Each 
high school principal was requested 
to appoint a teacher to serve as the 
director or coordinator of safety 
instruction in his school. This in- 
volved providing other faculty 
members with up-to-date instruc- 
tional materials and suggestions for 
using them effectively. Several con- 
ferences were held with the safety 
coordinators. A series of Institute 
sessions was provided for their 
benefit and for aiding other inter- 
ested teachers. Volunteer individu- 
als and committees have prepared 
teaching outlines for general dis- 
tribution to county teachers. These 
mimeographed monographs include 
a wealth of information, suggested 
problems and activities, and reading 
lists pertaining to all phases of 
safety. 


A Course in Driving and High- 
way Safety. Cognizant of the ever 
increasing toll taken upon the high- 
ways of the country by automobile 
accidents and realizing much of this 
tragedy can be averted by proper 
training, this course, designed in the 
Lewiston (Idaho) High School but 
applicable anywhere, is intended to 
offer an educational solution to at 
least part of the problem. The 
major assumption is that correct 
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methods in and attitudes toward 
driving and highway safety should 
be brought about from the begin- 
ning of a person’s interest in auto- 
mobile driving. The High School 
seems to offer the best approach to 
this training. This course covers 
through class and club work the 
elements of the automobile, proper 
methods of driving, safety measures 
and precautions, laws of the road, 
responsibility and courtesy in driv- 
ing. A vast fund of supplementary 
material and helps are available and 
the cooperation of agencies inter- 
ested in driving and highway safety 
is assured. 


Omaha’s Institute on Instruction. 
Due to an epidemic of poliomyelitis, 
the opening of the Omaha Public 


Elementary Schools was delayed 
one week after all teachers had been 
called to duty. This week in which 
the teachers were free of their 
regular instructional duties was 
used for an intensive program of 
meetings on the instructional and 
curriculum planning problems 
which were common to many teach- 
ers. The program, which was in 
reality a city-wide institute, pro- 
vided for three interest group meet- 
ings every afternoon. In these 
meetings, each attended by three or 
four hundred interested teachers, 
the curriculum from the kinder- 
garten program to the upper grade 
guidance classes was discussed. On 
each morning of the week individual 
building meetings were held in 
which the topics of the preceding 
afternoon were applied to actual 
school situations. 
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Social Problems of Seven Year 
Olds. A course of study bulletin 
on Social Studies in Grade Two 
has been completed by a committee 
of teachers in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. Its distinguishing feature is 
a study of the actual social prob- 
lems met today by seven year old 
children. These include such prob- 
lems as providing their own lunch, 
getting to school on time and being 
responsible for their own leisure 
activities while parents are away 
from home. Other problems con- 
sidered are broken homes with their 
unfortunate results to children, 
various economic family situations, 
attitudes of and toward indigent 
children, racial and religious con- 
flicts. These are studied both from 
the standpoint of the child’s diffi- 
culties and also from that of the 
part which the school and teacher 
may play in helping the child to 
meet these problems. Included are 
reports of activity units which show 
how the teacher endeavored to lead 
children to solve these or similar 
problems through the medium of 
their own play interests. Generali- 
zations or conclusions of the chil- 
dren regarding principles of desir- 
able social living are recorded. The 
reports conclude with evidence of 
individual children’s growth in bet- 
ter modes of social behavior. 


Teacher Education. The Ele- 
mentary Division of the School of 
Education of Miami University is 
working on the revision of its cur- 
ricula for three-year and four-year 
students, under the direction of Dr. 
J. W. Heckert, who is head of the 
division. Emphasis is being placed 
upon the organization of courses on 
a functional basis. 





PARENT’S PART IN THE CURRICULUM 


By Wit.1aM H. Bristow 
General Secretary, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


In considering modern education 
we sometimes neglect the fact that 
schools, as we now know them, are 
a relatively recent innovation and 
that the home and the community 
through countless ages have been 
the primary factors in the education 
of children and youth. 

The narrowness of the school 
program of the child of 1850 is 
Jamented by many who fail to 
recognize in the “out of school ex- 
periences” a curriculum far broad- 
er than that now available to thou- 
sands of children. Covered wagon 
days were monotonous, but also full 
of experiences. The hardships, 
obstacles to be overcome, and the 
necessity for sharing, provided a 
series of the most effective learn- 
ing experiences ever open to any 
generation. 

When schools first came into 
being they were responsible for 
only a small portion of the time 
(and education) of the children 
and youth. As late as 1870 each 
child, on the average, attended 
school not more than 78.4 days 
each year. By 1900 this school 
attendance had increased to only 
approximately 99 days annually. 
With this condition existing it was 
important that the home and the 
community provide the educational 
experience necessary to induct chil- 
dren and youth into the racial 
heritage. 

Many things have happened in 
our social structure which neces- 
sitate an increase in education. The 
first of these is the fact that chil- 
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dren are no longer required in in- 
dustry. In 1790 for each one thou- 
sand persons under sixteen years 
of age there were 500 persons over 
sixteen years of age. In 1930 for 
every 500 persons under sixteen 
years of age there were 1,000 per- 
sons over sixteen years of age. We 
are, therefore, rapidly becoming a 
nation of adults. 

Second, whereas a few years of 
schooling were adequate to meet 
vocational and social situations be- 
fore 1900, an increasingly complex 
society requires increasingly com- 
plex adjustments. Consequently, 
the home and the community have 
become inadequate as an education- 
al institution. This does not mean 
that the home and the community 
cease to be important factors in 
education. It does mean, however, 
that our whole social structure is 
so stepped up that new ways must 
be found for preparing youth to 
live in this increasingly complex 
society. 

Third. As a nation acquires 
wealth and leisure it becomes both 
desirable and essential that the edu- 
cational period for young people 
be increased, both for the good of 
youth and for the good of society in 
general. This in no sense implies 
that youth should not work, and 
that they should not be placed at 
tasks which are significant to them 
and to society. It does mean that 
in the ordinary workaday world 
they are not able to acquire many 
of the experiences which can best 
be given under a controlled en- 
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vironment. The schools are the 
one best answer which society has 
thus far found to give these ex- 
periences. There are many other 
factors which have conditioned our 
attitude toward education. Most of 
the essentials for home life are 
produced outside of the home. The 
home is no longer an economic 
center. Likewise many mothers 
find it not only desirable but neces- 
sary to work. Consequently, they 
are unable to carry on functions of 
the home as effectively as when 
they devoted their full time to it. 
Important also is our conception 
of how homes should be planned. 
Apartment dwelling and small city 
houses do not make of the home a 
desirable center where many edu- 
cational activities can be carried on. 
Since homes do not provide the 
facilities for their expanding hori- 
zon, children naturally drift into 
organized community groups such 
as Y’s, playgrounds, settlements, 
and clubs. 

There is another factor which is 
important in the development of 
the relationship of the home to the 
school. Many well-meaning edu- 
cators have deliberately assumed 
functions for the school without 
much thought as to what effect 
these would have on home, chil- 
dren, or on the schools themselves. 
In fact, the educators have, at 
times, taken functions from the 
home, the community, and the 
church which the schools have not 
been adequately prepared to assume. 
As a result the home, finding itself 
relieved of these responsibilities, 
has been perfectly willing, and often 
very glad, to shift the responsibility 
to the school. Educators have 
therefore pauperized the home 
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without realizing what was happen- 
ing, and without meaning to do so. 
Schools have invaded the home, 
taking responsibilities for children 
at times when they should properly 
be under the direction of their par- 
ents. A good example of this is to 
be found in homework, much of 
which is an out and out invasion of 
the home by the school. 

With this as a background, let us 
consider some of the ways and 
means whereby parents may co- 
operate more effectively with the 
school, especially in the area of 
curriculum development. As a 
basis for this discussion the follow- 
ing principles are suggested: 

1. Parents have responsibilities 
(the home education of children as 
contrasted with school education) 
which can be discharged only as 
satisfactory educational conditions, 
methods, and procedures are es- 
tablished in the home, and as par- 
ents become effective as parent edu- 
cators. 

2. A program of guidance re- 
quires intimate knowledge of the 
pupil’s home life as well as his 
school life. Here parents are an 
indispensable factor, and any guid- 
ance program which expects to 
serve youth in any large way will, 
at the outset, seek the help and co- 
operation of parents. 

3. Parents, more than anyone 
else, are able to judge the product 
of education. They should not be 
expected to know technical pro- 
cedures in education but they do 
know how education affects chil- 
dren. Here they can be of ines- 
timable help to teachers and edu- 
cators. In their own homes they 
have an excellent chance to judge 
“Evidences of Pupil Growth.” 
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4. It is only as parents acquire 
the abilities and capacities to deal 
effectively with their home situa- 
tions that they can carry on the 
home-education aspects of a home 
life. The line of demarcation be- 
tween adult education and school 
education is very thin. School 
communities which are effectively 
organized take into consideration 
both children and adults in plan- 
ning educational programs. 

5. Every factor which touches 
an individual affects his education. 
It is difficult to determine the con- 
tribution of each element. Some- 
times what is done in the school is 
clinched in the home and com- 
munity, in the scout meeting, at 
the tirsae of the spring cleanup. 
Sometimes home activities are the 
basis of the most effective school 
projects. We can be certain, how- 
ever, that the “gestalt” of home- 
school-community forms the basis 
for initiating an effective program 
of learning. The educational pat- 
tern is incomplete if any one as- 
pect is neglected. 

Homework is probably the great- 
est factor in either helping or pre- 
venting parents from carrying on 
thoroughly cooperative _ relation- 
ship with the school. Understand- 
ing teachers know that much home- 
work results in dallying, in busy 
work, with little or no educational 
gain. On the other hand, some 
types of homework result in real 
loss, educationally, both to the child 
and to his family. Many families 
are in a position to give their chil- 
dren rich supplementary experi- 
ences, experiences which would as- 
sist the children in their school 
work and act as “culminating ac- 
tivities” for the fine things which 
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the schools are doing. They are 
prevented from doing this _ .-ause 
schools still believe that assign- 
ments and hearing lessons are the 
primary functions of the teacher 
and that study is a function which 
should be carried on at home. For- 
tunately this attitude is rapidly giv- 
ing way to an attitude which main- 
tains that after a child has done six 
hours of honest work in school he 
should be free to play, free for 
creative types of recreation activi- 
ties, for participating in the family 
circle which he must grow up into 
and about which he has so much to 
learn. School teachers often for- 
get that parents are first teachers 
and that home teachers are quite as 
important in the child’s life as 
school teachers. It seems incon- 
sistent, doesn’t it, that we are per- 
fectly willing to trust children to 
their parents for the first six years 
of their lives—the six most im- 
portant years insofar as their edu- 
cation is concerned—and then, im- 
mediately after the child goes to 
school, we assume an attitude that 
only the teacher knows how to 
teach, that only the things which 
go on in school are important inso- 
far as education is concerned? 
There are many examples of 
ways in which schools help parents. 
Many family projects originate in 
the school. Creative activities 
started because of the pupil’s in- 
terest in some line of nature or art 
or music assist families in organ- 
izing this work (or play) for their 
children. Family journeys, pre- 
viously carried out on a hit and miss 
basis, have been converted into truly 
happy and important educational 
enterprises through suggestions by 
a sympathetic teacher. Above all, 
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through parent-teacher associations 
and through parent-education ac- 
tivitre_’ ‘schools and teachers and 
parent leaders are helping parents 
generally to see how they may be 
better parents. 

Education can only be individual- 
ized when teachers know pupils. 
“Learn children before you attempt 
to teach them” is as important for 
parents as it is for teachers. A 
half-hour with the parents of the 
pupil will assist the teacher in 
learning of the hopes, aspirations, 
and desires of the parents for their 
children. Such a background is in- 
valuable in knowing how better to 
work with the pupil and to assist 
him in surmounting the difficulties 
which arise both at home and in 
school. But the teacher is not the 
only one who will profit from such 
an interview. The parent will be 
brought to a deeper and more ap- 
preciative understanding of his 
child’s strengths and weaknesses. 
He will thereby be able to assist 
him both in the home and in 
school relationships. In a recent 
conference of parents, the question 
was asked, “What is most needed 
that parents and teachers may more 
effectively cooperate?’ The an- 
swer, “Know more about children.” 
The best way to know about chil- 
dren is to study them, study them 
in homes, in schools, in the com- 
munity. Study them on the street, 
at work, at play. Parents should 
be helped to know how to study 
children. Teachers should learn 
from parents what it has taken 
them years to find out. It is not 
expected that the interpretation of 
parents will always be correct. If 
their diagnosis is incorrect, it is 
important for parents to know 
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wherein they are incorrect. Few 
parents have had the opportunity 
to learn about child growth and 
development from college classes. 
Here is where parent educators 
have a real service to render. A 
knowledge of the fact that the par- 
ent does not have a sound basis of 
thinking with reference to the child 
is of importance to the teacher. 
When this is the case, the child is 
doubly in need of the help which 
the teacher can give. 

Parents are the largest consumers 
of education. Teachers may well 
accept as a part of their job the in- 
forming of parents and also the re- 
sponsibility of checking back with 
parents to find out how their prod- 
uct stands up under modern home 
and community conditions. Par- 
ents should not be asked to make a 
critical evaluation of the methods of 
teaching. They may be asked to 
evaluate the products of education. 
Parents’ criticism should be direct- 
ed toward the product, not toward 
the method. Teachers must be 
critical of both. Parents will say, 
“My boy is not getting along well 
in reading” not “The reading 
methods which you are using in 
the school are ineffective.” They 
will say, “For some reason it seems 
that my child is more nervous than 
he should be” not “The noise of the 
classroom makes my child nerv- 
ous.” 

Teachers need eternally to be 
on the lookout for evidences of 
pupil growth. Parents can assist 
teachers by making evaluations at 
home and reporting to the teacher. 
These evidences are in terms of 
what pupils do, how they grow, 
what happens because of the in- 
structional program in the school. 
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The nursery school movement has 
taken advantage of this to a large 
extent. The way in which the 
nursery school groups are now 
making studies may well be studied 
by both teachers in the elementary 
and secondary school. 

An amazing amount of education 
goes on in the home as a direct re- 
sult of the activities which children 
carry on at school. A simple direc- 
tion to pupils, “Talk this over with 
your parent, your uncle, your aunt, 
or your grandfather” many times 
results in a fruitful discussion at 
home. “Ask your grandfather 
about the first settlers in the com- 
munity” not only gives grandfather 
an opportunity to participate in the 
education of his grandchild, but 
also provides a fine learning situa- 
tion for the child. “Observe how 
the traffic laws are enforced in our 


city” has its effect both on the child 


and the parent. A cooperative re- 
port card! prepared by all the chil- 
dren in the room serves as an edu- 
cational device to inform parents 
about education and particularly 
about the education of the child 
which is to them the most impor- 
tant matter in the world. 

What are some of the ways in 
which these suggestions may be im- 
plemented? Only a few ways are 
listed : 

1. Teachers should make peri- 
odic studies to find out what sug- 
gestions parents have with refer- 
ence to the education of their chil- 
dren. This can be carried out in 
various ways. Among the best, if 
you are willing to take the chance, 
is to have children interview their 

1Such a report card is described in Bulletin 
81, Reporting Pupil Progress, Pennsylvania 


Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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parents and report back to school 
their suggestions. Only do this, 
however, if you are willing to give 
full consideration to all points of 
view, whether they be of grievance 
or of the constructive type. Make 
sure that no child is embarrassed 
because of any view which his par- 
ents may hold. Have a question 
box at the parent-teacher associa- 
tion meeting. Invite suggestions 
from parents wherever you find 
them. 

2. Cooperate with the home in 
projects and activities. Occasion- 
ally see that the culminating ac- 
tivity for a unit or project involves 
home participation. A journey to 
a near-by community, a review at 
a parent-teacher meeting by the 
parent of an activity carried on in 
school, participation of both par- 
ents and children in the dramatiza- 
tion of a unit or activity will be 
found helpful. Do not depreciate 
the importance of the little things 
which pupils take home to their 
parents or the talk which they have 
with parents. Give pupils some- 
thing to talk about at home. With- 
out suggestion, the usual answer to 
the supper table question, “What 
did you do at school today?” is 
“Oh, nothing.” Supper table con- 
versation and small articles pro- 
duced at school and taken home are 
most important in showing parents 
what the schools are doing. They 
build a bond between the teacher 
and the parent. 

3. See that each parent of each 
child is visited or contacted in some 
way during the school year. The 
task is not a difficult one, if a 
teacher will set for herself a sched- 
ule whereby she gets in contact 
by telephone, through a visit, a 
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letter, or some other means, with 
two families each week. If possible, 
assign after-school hours for inter- 
views with parents. Most parents 
are quite as busy as are teachers 
during the school hours. An eve- 
ning or more once a month when 
parents can come to the school is an 
effective device. It is the responsi- 
bility of the school to set up the 
channels through which these co- 
operative adventures can be carried 
on. Once they are set up, parents 
will soon learn to use them. Out 
of these contacts will come invalu- 
able material for the teacher who 
wishes to vitalize the experience of 
his pupils. 

4. Much of the best adult edu- 
cation is now being carried on 
through parent-teacher associations, 
through directed reading, through 
study groups and other types of or- 
ganized parent activities. Review 
the already existing methods of 
adult education in the community 
and see how these can be utilized in 
developing a better understanding 
and knowledge of the purpose of 
education, or child growth and de- 
velopment. Most people are in- 
terested if we can only find a way 
to help them develop their interest. 

5. Utilize already existing agen- 
cies in an advisory capacity. Fol- 
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low out the plan of Superintendent 
Hardy, of West Chester, New 
York, of inviting parent-teacher as- 
sociation leaders to come together 
to study intimately, frankly, and 
fully problems of education; to 
raise any and all questions which 
were important to them concerning 
educational policies and programs. 
Through conferences together on 
these problems, advisory groups can 
be of assistance to education and 
educators. Many superintendents 
and principals make the executive 
committee of the parent-teacher 
association an advisory committee 
on education problems. These 
groups bring to the school the point 
of view of the community. 

A plan which brings parents into 
the educational scene will bring to 
the fore fine technical ability which 
will assist both parents and teachers 
in organizing a home-school-com- 
munity program. In such a scheme, 
both parents and teachers need to 
recognize the contributions of each, 
so that both parents and teachers 
can help to make the education of 
children effective—education which 
is not confined to the schools, edu- 
cation which is not kept out of the 
homes, education which considers 
the whole child in his home-school- 
community environment. 





DIRECTED TEACHING AND THE NEW 
CURRICULUM 


By W. Morrison McCay 
Alabama State Department of Education 


The purpose of this discussion 
is to consider some of the impli- 
cations in the new curriculum pro- 
gram for directed teaching. The 
function of the traditional school 
was to teach textbook subject mat- 
ter. It was assumed that children 
did not like to learn, and that learn- 
ing was both unpleasant and un- 
natural to them. The modern school 
is convinced that children are not 
merely willing, but actually eager 
to learn, and that learning is easy 
and natural. The desired outcome 


of the new school is improved social 
conduct. 
The fact that the instructional 


materials of the new curriculum are 
drawn from broad social functions 
and the fact that the learning in- 
volved is of a broad general nature 
dealing with common understand- 
ings make it necessary for teachers 
to cut across departmental lines in 
teaching. The directed teaching 
program must emphasize the break- 
ing down of subject matter bar- 
riers. Attention should be directed 
toward the wholeness of the teach- 
ing problem rather than toward 
specialized subject matter fields. 
Elementary teachers in general 
seem to be more willing than 
secondary school teachers to accept 
and put into practice the integrated 
program. Secondary teachers have 
a greater tendency to consider 
themselves subject matter special- 
ists and to look upon any change 
from the traditional procedure as 
treason against their subjects. In 


some cases the secondary teacher 
evaluates the work of the elemen- 
tary school, not in terms of the 
child’s improved social conduct, but 
in terms of his ability to pass sub- 
ject matter tests. This type of eval- 
uation is unfair to the child and to 
the elementary teacher. The pro- 
gram of directed teaching in our 
institutions should give elementary 
and secondary teachers a consistent 
and unified point of view in regard 
to the function of modern educa- 
tion. 

Teachers must have a fuller con- 
ception of the mutual responsibility 
which normally exists between par- 
ents and teachers for the education 
of the children of the community. 
There is still the feeling among too 
many teachers that visits from par- 
ents are unnecessary and an annoy- 
ance. The new curriculum not 
only makes it desirable but neces- 
sary for parents to visit the school 
and become acquainted with the 
program and activities of the 
school. This relationship between 
the parent and the school requires 
that the student teacher become ac- 
quainted with the work of the par- 
ent-teacher association, and have an 
opportunity to visit the programs. 
In this way the prospective teacher 
acquires firsthand information in 
the problem of obtaining parent 
cooperation in such matters as re- 
ports, health education, and char- 
acter building. 

The nature of the new program 
implies that the teacher must make 
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use of a wide variety of materials 
and must engage in many activities 
inside the schoolroom and out. The 
new program does not consist of 
presenting in sequential order cer- 
tain skills and knowledge. Rather 
it involves the guidance of children 
in meaningful and varied learning 
experiences in which they learn and 
use the facts and skills that are 
usually required as specific tasks. 
In order to acquire skill in direct- 
ing this type of program the stu- 
dent teacher needs to obtain a total 
picture of what goes on in the train- 
ing school. Under the present sys- 
tem where the student often spends 
only one or two hours a day in ob- 
servation and in teaching she can- 
not become acquainted with the ac- 
tivities of the entire day. It would 


seem desirable to allow more credit 
for practice teaching and require 


the student to spend more time, 
probably a half day, in observa- 
tion, participation, and actual 
teaching in the training school. If 
the new program is to become ef- 
fective, the training school will 
have the major responsibility of de- 
veloping teachers who can put their 
theoretical training into practice. 
It seems only logical then that the 
demonstration school should have 
sufficient time to fulfill this respon- 
sibility. 

In addition, the practice teaching 
program should be flexible enough 
to provide for individual differ- 
ences. We have recognized indi- 
vidual differences among pupils, 
but for the most part have over- 
looked such differences among stu- 
dent teachers. We require student 
teachers to spend the same length 
of time in the training school re- 
gardless of their teaching skill or 
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the time required for the activities 
which they direct. Practice teach- 
ing should continue until the stu- 
dent demonstrates fully that he can 
teach. 

The new educational program re- 
quires teachers with a broader cul- 
tural background. In order to de- 
velop and carry out units that cut 
across subject matter boundaries 
teachers must have broader train- 
ing than was considered necessary 
in the traditional school. For this 
reason it seems desirable to defer 
practice teaching until the student 
has acquired the social understand- 
ings necessary for successful teach- 
ing. 

An institution cannot successfully 
train teachers to carry out the new 
program of education unless it has 
administrative control over the 
schools in which the directed teach- 
ing is done. It is not uncommon 
for students to do their practice 
teaching under supervisors who are 
in no way under the control of the 
teacher-training institution. The 
objectives of the new program, its 
scope, and the methods of instruc- 
tion are, to a great extent, quite 
different from those of the schools 
in which the student teachers were 
taught. For this reason it is highly 
essential that the teacher-training 
institution have enough control to 
approve the supervisors and deter- 
mine methods of instruction and 
procedures. Critic teachers should 
be well trained in education theory 
and should be highly skilled in the 
art of teaching, because they must 
be able to demonstrate the best 
methods of instruction, guide stu- 
dents in the steps which lead to suc- 
cessful teaching, and interpret the 
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fundamental principles of the mod- 
ern curriculum. They should be in 
a position to supervise the practice 
teaching very closely in order to 
prevent student teachers from de- 
veloping undesirable habits and 
techniques of teaching. In addi- 
tion the training school should be 
under the direction of the institu- 
tion because it serves as the co- 
ordinating agency in the prepara- 
tion of teachers. It should provide 
opportunities for supervision and 
demonstration to both academic 
and professional teachers. 

Teacher training is the combined 
task of the entire faculty of a 
teacher-training institution. Hence, 
another important administrative 
problem is the integration of aca- 
demic and professional courses 


with student-teacher activities in 
the light of new curriculum prin- 


ciples and practices. The present 
trends in elementary and secondary 
school curricula are away from 
specialized subject matter fields, 
with emphasis upon an integrated 
program that cuts across subject 
matter lines. It is important then 
that the academic and professional 
departments should view the teach- 
ing problem as a whole in place of 
breaking it up into specialized fields. 
This means that much of the sub- 
ject matter in college courses should 
be organized around fundamental 
problems. A consideration of nu- 
merous current problems, such as 
social security, consumer educa- 
tion, the tenant farmer, capital and 
labor, taxation, and public utilities 
would broaden the student’s social 
understandings and serve as a 
foundation for the interpretation of 
the curriculum. The college teach- 
er should set up the conditions that 
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will enable the student to integrate 
the subject matter with his experi- 
ences in such a way as to contribute 
to the problems to be encountered 
in teaching. If a college course is 
to contribute to the teacher’s task 
in the new curriculum, it must in- 
clude much material significant to 
contemporary life and be organized 
and taught so that it will aid in the 
solution of children’s problems. 

The practice school seems to be 
the logical place to integrate the 
work of the academic subjects and 
professional courses. Here the 
student has the opportunity to ob- 
serve and to develop units of work 
which make use of the theoretical 
training received in the various col- 
lege courses. Since the tendency 
in the new curriculum is to solve 
problems through the use of units, 
college teachers should have an 
understanding of the nature, func- 
tion, and organization of units of 
work. They should understand the 
difficulties that students experience 
in the unit program of teaching, 
and be able to assist them in the 
solution of their problems. Such 
understanding and cooperation on 
the part of college teachers would 
contribute much to the adjustment 
of beginning teachers to the work 
of the new curriculum. 

Many teacher-training institu- 
tions make little effort to under- 
stand the conditions and problems 
confronting the teacher in service. 
They do not recognize the interde- 
pendence that exists between them 
and the public schools. In many 
instances they have failed to ad- 
vance as rapidly as the public 
schools in an understanding of the 
function of modern education, with 
the result that many public school 
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teachers are better informed about 
the curriculum movement than are 
the faculty members of the teacher- 
training institutions. This means 
that some teacher-educating insti- 
tutions have not manifested the 
leadership in educational changes 
which they should have. It is the 
obligation of the administration of 
the institution to see that the mem- 
bers of the faculty keep the college 
in harmony with the changing 
needs of public education. The 
faculty should assume the major 
responsibility for adapting the work 
of the institution to the demands of 
the new curriculum. 

One of the most desirable ways 
to bring about closer contact be- 
tween the teacher-training institu- 
tion and the field is a system of 
visits made by the faculty members 
to the schools served by the insti- 
tution. Each faculty member should 
visit one or more public schools 
every year, study the program of 
activities, and find implications the 
new program has for his own teach- 
ing. Such a plan would make it 
possible for him to meet the de- 
mands of the new curriculum more 
effectively in his own work, and 
would enable him to cooperate with 
the public schools in interpreting 
curriculum revision in that terri- 
tory. The problems of curriculum 
revision demand the combined ef- 
forts of all teachers, both in the 
public schools and in the college. 

New College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has taken the lead in providing 
a teacher-training program which is 
in harmony with our changed so- 
cial conditions. The core curric- 
ulum of this program consists of 
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important problems of contempo- 
rary life. Its purpose is to prepare 
teachers who are socially com- 
petent persons able to interpret 
the changing conditions of modern 
life to others and able to assume 
educational leadership in the com- 
munities in which they will work. 
The school of Education in Syra- 
cuse University is also inaugurat- 
ing a new professional approach to 
the training of public school teach- 
ers in an effort to bridge the gap 
between theory and practice. In 
place of education courses modeled 
upon academic tradition, the new 
program will offer units of work 
centered about essential attitudes, 
skills, and knowledge important to 
effective service in schools. Senior 
students will be required to spend 
at least six consecutive weeks of 
actual teaching in public schools in 
central New York. 

As our civilization becomes more 
complex the task of preparing in- 
dividuals to meet the needs of mod- 
ern life becomes greater. This fact 
makes necessary a more thorough 
preparation on the part of teachers 
who are to direct the experiences 
of children in the school. The suc- 
cessful teacher today must not only 
know subject matter, but must have 
a philosophy of education, a knowl- 
edge of the laws of learning, and a 
developed technique of teaching. 
It must be recognized that the edu- 
cation of a teacher is not finished 
when she leaves the teacher-train- 
ing institution, but her future suc- 
cess will depend largely upon the 
type of foundation which has been 
laid in the period of her pre-service 
training. 





A COLLEGE CLASS EXPLORES A COUNTY 


By ExizasetH McD. Brack 
The State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tennessee 


The instructor of elementary 
education in East Tennessee State 
Teachers College has a passion for 
the out-of-doors and naturally time 
after time has brought things into 
the classroom. Always the same 
questions were asked by students; 
What is it? Where did you get it? 
Finding that they knew very little 
about the many interesting things 
to be found in this world of ours, 
together they decided to explore 
Washington County and see what 
there was that might enrich their 
storehouse of knowledge in order 
to fit themselves to become better 
guiders of children. 

Information has not been the 


chief objective in this exploration, 
for the chief concern is that of 
arousing within the students an in- 
terest in an appreciation of the 


world about them. The greatest 
satisfactions of life come not from 
the so-called thrills of modern 
youth but from the little things of 
life—finding a new flower, hearing 
and recognizing the song of a bird, 
viewing a beautiful sunset. Think, 
too, that they can be had for the 
finding. 

One thing naturally leads to an- 
other—new interests, new fields, 
new friends. The law of gravita- 
tion seems to attract individuals 
who have mutual interests. Too, 
it is not hard to interest others in 
the things in which one is intensely 
interested oneself. Following the 
instructor’s hobby this section has 
been combed for wild flowers. In 
three years we have found and iden- 


tified over 130 species, not counting 
the different varieties of some. Old 
nature trails were re-visited and 
new ones found. 

An ideal spot was found on the 
college campus on which to plant 
a rock garden. Rocks had been 
artistically placed by nature and 
spring beauty and bloodroot were 
already abounding. Students were 
instructed in transplanting and 
species were brought and planted 
in order that we might have a place 
near-by where others might learn 
and enjoy. 

This spring brought a new way 
of sharing. With the help of the 
professor of biology, whose hobby 
is photography, we made and tinted 
pictures of the most perfect speci- 
men of each variety in its native 
habitat. 

There have been many outcomes 
of this nature study: critic and stu- 
dent teachers have guided children 
in functional units of experience 
centering around the theme, Con- 
serving Our Wild Flowers; Girl 
Scouts were helped to pass their 
flower finder’s test; local garden 
clubs asked for exhibits and talks 
on wild flowers. 

Many interesting fields in nature 
are yet to be explored: herbs, roots, 
bark, and berries; minerals, trees. 
The discovery that there are eighty- 
two different kinds of trees on our 
campus is a challenge. 

This section might be called the 
heart of historic Tennessee, for no- 
where else in the state can one find 
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more places of historic interest than 
may be found here. 

During the exposition of 1935 
when Johnson City celebrated her 
fiftieth birthday, the county was 
explored to find anything of his- 
torical value by a class taking Ten- 
nessee History and with the aid of 
Judge Samuel Cole Williams, his- 
torian, made many _ discoveries. 
Twenty-seven historical spots were 
located on a pictorial map made by 
the class. At the same time the 
fourth grade in the training school 
became interested in the early his- 
tory of their community and were 
helped by the college class. 

A trip was made to Jonesboro, 
the oldest town in the state and 
now the county seat of Washington 
County. There we enjoyed the old 
churches. A hand-carved pulpit 


was found in the basement of one 


church which had been discarded 
for a more modern one. The old 
Chester Inn erected in 1798, where 
Andrew Jackson held a reception in 
1832 on his way to his inauguration, 
was visited. An historical museum 
was found in the Andrew Jackson 
Tavern. Fascinating old records 
were found in the courthouse. The 
class decided that the most interest- 
ing characters of the early days 
were Daniel Boone, John Sevier, 
and his wife Bonnie Kate. A 
dramatization of their lives was 
written and produced. 

The workaday world was ex- 
plored to answer the question that 
was repeatedly asked, “How do 
people make a living around here?” 
Dairying was found to be one of 
the leading agricultural pursuits. 
Large condensing plants, cheese 
factories, and other dairy industries 
were found. The climate, soil, and 
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surface features make this an ideal 
place not only for dairying but for 
truck farming, tobacco, and stock 
and poultry raising. Burley tobacco 
is one of the leading agricultural 
products. Four warehouses are lo- 
cated in Johnson City and approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 pounds is sold 
annually. A warehouse was visited 
by a geography class during the 
market season and the auctioneering 
was most enlightening. 

Within a stone’s throw of the 
campus is a large iron and steel 
foundry, a most interesting looking 
place. The day we visited this in- 
dustry we found them making 
water hydrants and water mains for 
New York City, grillwork for the 
state capitol of Arkansas, banis- 
ters and rods for the new local post 
office. Also within sight of the 
campus is the Red Band Flour Mill, 
a branch of General Mills. A com- 
mittee of students investigated this 
industry and traced how the mill 
connects Johnson City with the out- 
side world. 

A group of students who live 
near one of the large herb dealers 
visited the storehouse and brought 
this information to the class: the 
price list includes 350 kinds of 
roots and herbs; the amount spent 
each year by dealers is $100,000 ; the 
roots and herbs are sold to medical 
societies not only in the United 
States but in many foreign coun- 
tries; there is a greater variety of 
roots and herbs in this section than 
in any other spot of equal size in 
the world. 

The findings all point to the fact 
that East Tennessee is rapidly 
changing from an agricultural to 
an industrial region. Already the 
demands for trained workers can- 
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not be supplied. For example, the 
industrial companies in the last 
year took the best of our majors in 
chemistry from the junior class. 

The most interesting part of the 
survey has been the contact with 
people: historians, travelers, nature 
lovers, writers, artists, musicians, 
nurses, judges, agents, the people 
of the streets. These people were 
listed and from time to time have 
been invited to speak to college and 
training school classes and clubs. 
Rhea Wells, artist author and a 
native of this county, was consid- 
ered the greatest find by a class in 
children’s literature. He was in- 
vited to speak to the class and en- 
tertain them by reading from his 
books, Peppi, the Duck, and Zeke, 
the Raccoon, and also by drawing 
the characters in these books. An 
American Farm is the story of the 
author’s boyhood on the farm in 
Jonesboro, Tennessee. 

The conditions of health present 
a different and in some respects an 
unpleasant picture. The diphtheria 
death rate is appalling. One out 
of every five people or more have 
sinus infections. Federal agents 
say Johnson City is one of the 
greatest drug-peddling centers in 
the United States. Never have we 
seen people as we see here, old 
women and children, going through 
garbage cans collecting all kinds of 
rubbish including food. The death 
rate from childbirth is too high. 
Medical aid is unknown in many 
sections. 

The following astonishing facts, 
taken from the county health de- 
partment’s report for January, 
1937, revealed the need of more 
effective training of teachers ; water 
supplies used by fifty-three schools 
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are of poor sanitary quality and 
considered unsafe; drinking facili- 
ties are entirely unsatisfactory ; the 
lighting of fifty-six schools without 
question is capable of seriously in- 
juring the eyes of children; 48.8 
per cent of the children are working 
at desks where light is insufficient ; 
floors of thirty-one schools needed 
to be oiled and it was found that 
the sweeping was done during school 
hours; the storage of lunches in 
most cases was entirely inadequate. 
Many of the problems in classroom 
management have centered around 
this report. 

A report of a survey made at the 
end of the year shows that progress 
has been made during the past year. 
The progress in hand washing is 
most gratifying. The lighting of 
twelve schools was improved. 
Thirty-eight schools installed ther- 
mometers. Eighteen schools served 
hot lunch. Some plan will be 
worked out by which students from 
this institution will be checked to 
see how conditions of their class- 
rooms compare with others. 

Information obtained from re- 
ports on Health Problems, Faculty 
Seminar Series, 1936-37, furnished 
the following problems which 
should be attacked by every teach- 
er: East Tennessee ranks highest 
in the state in deaths from diarrhea, 
enteritis, syphilis, tuberculosis; 
rural whites of central and eastern 
Tennessee show from one to four 
per cent infection with the dwarf 
tapeworm ; a high percentage of the 
population is unvaccinated against 
smallpox or unimmunized against 
diphtheria; many communities are 
not provided with safe water, pure 
milk or food supplies, and sanitary 
disposal of sewage; workers in in- 
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dustrial plants are exposed to detri- 
mental dusts, solvents and metals, 
such as silica, lead, mercury, and 
arsenic. Instruction in health 
classes has been given, showing 
causes and remedies for these exist- 
ing conditions. 

Superstitions are plentiful! This 
is a field to be explored together 
with folk stories, ballads, songs of 
the hills. Students have been en- 
couraged to collect these and inter- 
esting folklore will thus be pre- 
served. 

In conclusion, what opportunities 
do we have to vitalize teaching 
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through using the environment? 
Experience is the keynote in edu- 
cation, we say. Nothing then can 
offer richer and more varied ex- 
periences than the local environ- 
ment. To keep alive normal curi- 
osity, to increase one’s stock of 
meanings, to improve attitudes, to 
deepen appreciations—explore your 
community and find out what there 
is that might be used to extend ex- 
periences that enrich living. The 
more things we learn to enjoy and 
appreciate, the richer and fuller 
will be the joy of living. 





A PHYSICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


By Wo. Rapa LaPorte 
University of Southern California 


Progressive educators have long 
felt the need for a better organized 
curriculum in physical education. 
Gymnastics and recreational sports 
have been recognized as having al- 
most unlimited possibilities in edu- 
cational development and character 
building. Curriculum _ builders, 
however, have been so concerned 
with the problems of readjustment 
in the older and better established 
subjects that they have not given 
much consideration to a systematic 
study of the content of the physical 
education curriculum. In conse- 


quence thereof, physical education 
over the country has presented a 
patchwork quilt effect. 


Neither 
subject matter content nor admin- 
“istrative procedures have had ade- 
quate attention, with the result that 
no uniformity exists. The average 
child in too many schools has had 
an uninspired exposure to a monot- 
onous program of one or two rec- 
reational games or gymnastics, 
where he might have had a rich 
and varied developmental carry- 
over program of thrilling activities 
that would influence his life and 
character vitally. 

Part of this situation is due to 
varying emphases on _ different 
types of gymnastic and play sys- 
tems, stressing exercise for health’s 
sake or recreation as an energy ex- 
haust medium. The true educa- 
tional implications of such activities 
have not yet been defined fully and, 
hence, the program has been es- 
sentially a hit-and-miss exercise or 
play program. 


With the growing recognition of 
the great potentialities of such ac- 
tivities, however, increasing demand 
has developed for a more thorough 
evaluation of the activities involved, 
with their appropriate school place- 
ment and teaching procedures. Edu- 
cators have recognized that the 
athletic coach, the recreation leader, 
and the physical education instruc- 
tor have been exerting a most vital 
influence upon the standards, inter- 
ests, ideals, and habits of the grow- 
ing boy and girl and, hence, are 
feeling that the program handled 
by such leaders should be defined 
and evaluated so as to insure maxi- 
mum value. 

Encouraged by some of these far- 
sighted educators, in 1927 the Col- 
lege Physical Education Associa- 
tion undertook to work toward the 
formulation of a uniform national 
program, which would be founded 
on sound scientific principles. The 
Curriculum Research Committee 
was appointed, under the chairman- 
ship of the writer, and for the past 
ten years this committee has car- 
ried on a systematic, progressive, 
and far-flung research study in an 
effort to evaluate activities for ap- 
propriate use at the most strategic 
ages and school levels; to devise 
improved methods of teaching, 
motivation, and testing; and to 
work out adequate standards of ad- 
ministration of such a program. It 
has attempted to formulate a com- 
prehensive and uniform, but flex- 
ible curriculum, combining the 
practical and the ideal. In order to 
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assure a workable program the aid 
of hundreds of outstanding admin- 
istrators and supervisors in the 
physical education field has been 
invoked, representing all sections of 
the United States. Expert statis- 
ticians have been consulted regard- 
ing procedures used, and every ef- 
fort has been made to keep the 
study within the range of defensible 
scientific standards for curriculum 
development as applied in other 
fields. 

The first step in the committee 
procedure included a critical evalu- 
ation of all commonly used gym- 
nastic and athletic activities. This 
evaluation was based on the fol- 
lowing five major criteria :! 

1. The contribution to the physi- 
cal and organic growth and 
development of the child and 
the improvement of body 
function and body stability. 
The contribution to the social 
traits and qualities that go to 
make up the good citizen and 
the development of sound 
moral ideals through inten- 
sive participation under prop- 
er leadership. 

The contribution to the 
psychological development of 
the child including satisfac- 
tions resulting from stimulat- 
ing experiences physically and 
socially. 

The contribution to the de- 
velopment of safety skills that 
increase the individual’s ca- 
pacity for protection in emer- 
gencies, both in handling 


1Detailed reports of the committee work 
from year to year appeared in the Proceedings 
of the College Physical Education Association, 
1929-36, inclusive; and in the numbers of the 
Research Quarterly of the A. P. E. A., for 
March, 1931, 1933, and 1937; May, 1930, 1932, 
1934, and 1935; and October, 1936. 
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himself and in 
others. 
The contribution to the de- 
velopment of recreational 
skills that have a distinct 
function as hobbies for leisure 
time hours, both during school 
and in afterschool life. 

After the five specific contribu- 
tions had been determined for each 
activity, it was assigned an all- 
round value, consisting of an aver- 
age of the specific items. This was 
supposed to represent its general 
potential contribution to all aspects 
of child development. 

The next step included the allo- 
cation of activities to appropriate 
school levels, primary, elementary, 
junior high, senior high, and junior 
college, in terms of what seemed 
to be the peak of natural interest. 
Activities were then grouped in the 
several levels in such manner as to 
give a balanced program of widely 
varied activities. 

The next step consisted of analyz- 
ing the several activities into their 
so-called fundamentals or basic es- 
sentials, which might serve as teach- 
ing-learning units. This included 
also a proposal of what seemed to 
be the logical sequence for most ef- 
fective teaching purposes with pro- 
posed time allotment in terms of 
difficulty or importance. 

The above procedure covered a 
period of approximately eight years, 
at the end of which time it seemed 
advisable to institute a thorough, 
critical review of the proposed pro- 
gram from the standpoint of its 
practical adaptation to actual school 
situations of varying types. A re- 
view committee of approximately 
one hundred representative state 
and city supervisors was then se- 


assisting 
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lected by the chairman to serve as 
an advisory council for this pur- 
pose. This council made a thor- 
ough review of the material and 
submitted many minor recommen- 
dations, all of which were incor- 
porated in the revised program. 
Further adjustments were made 
to make sure that the program 
would be thoroughly flexible and 
easily adaptable to schools in any 
part of the country regardless of 
climatic condition or limited facili- 
ties. This seemingly impossible 
task was accomplished, on the 
secondary level, at least, by com- 
bining so-called core and elective 
curricula, the former consisting of 
activities adaptable to ordinary play- 
ground areas without specialized 
equipment, the latter consisting of 
activities requiring special equip- 
ment, such as tennis courts. Any 


school can include the core pro- 
gram, while the electives will need 
to be adapted according to the fa- 
cilities available or procurable in 
a given school. 

In April, 1937, the College Phys- 


ical Education Association pub- 
lished the results of this critical re- 
view of the nine-year study in the 
form of a condensed manual for 
teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators. It is entitled the Physical 
Education Curriculum—A National 
Program. Part One of the manual 
describes briefly the steps followed 
in the curriculum study. Part Two 
presents the detailed program for 
each of the five school levels. Part 
Three presents proposed minimum 
standards for the effective adminis- 
tration of the program, including 
indoor and outdoor equipment, ad- 
ministration of class programs, in- 
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terschool and intramural sports. 
The manual has already been dis- 
tributed to over 3,500 leading super- 
visors and educational administra- 
tors scattered throughout the 
United States.2 Many states and 
cities have already adopted it as 
their basic program of physical 
education and are now preparing 
detailed courses of study. The 
Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education has 
given official sanction and support 
to the program in the manual and 
is promoting it professionally in the 
various states. 

The Curriculum Committee is 
now engaged in the further elabora- 
tion of this material in the form of 
an objective rating scale or score 
card, whereby the program in a 
given school can be rated by its ad- 
ministrative supervisors on a strict- 
ly objective basis. Such a rating 
will indicate the specific score of a 
given school in terms of the ideal- 
practical program. It is hoped that 
this score card will be available 
within two or three months. 

It is the hope of the Curriculum 
Committee and of the College Phys- 
ical Education Association that 
educators and particularly curric- 
ulum experts will scrutinize this 
program critically and make sug- 
gestions as to desirable changes or 
ways in which the material can be 
improved. It is the hope also that 
such educators will use their in- 
fluence to promote the program 
more extensively if they feel it is 
educationally sound. 


2Copies of the manual are still available 
and can be secured by addressing the Uni- 
versity Press, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, at a cost of $0.60 per 
copy. 
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The city of Waco is located in an 
agricultural area in the center of 
Texas. The population, about 
sixty-eight thousand individuals, in- 
cludes practically all of the socio- 
economic levels and all races and 
nationalities. The public school 
system consists of twenty schools 
with an enrollment of thirteen thou- 
sand school children which come 
under the direction and guidance of 
three hundred seventy-seven teach- 
ers. All teachers employed in the 
public schools of the city have been 
actively engaged in a curriculum 
revision program since September, 
1935, when the Texas program was 
begun. 

One phase of the Texas plan was 
a recommendation that all public 
school teachers organize or join a 
study group and spend a portion of 
their out-of-school hours during 
the academic year of 1934-35 in a 
study of curriculum principles and 
practices. The teachers seemed 
willing to spend time in study; yet 
in many school districts the groups 
were slow in materializing. Some 
of the smaller districts failed to 
provide adequate library facilities 
for the teachers to engage in study ; 
while other of the smaller districts 
offered their teachers no encourage- 
ment to study. 

The school year of 1935-36 was 
an orientation year for all of the 
teachers in the city system. During 
the first semester of the year Super- 
intendent Brister arranged for every 
classroom teacher in the entire sys- 
tem to become a member of a regu- 
lar study group, under a regular 
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By Lorena B. StREtTcH 
Curriculum Consultant, Waco High Schools, Waco, Texas 


university professor, and receive 
college credit for a professional 
course in the principles and prac- 
tices of curriculum construction. 
No pressure was brought to bear on 
any teacher to join a study group. 
The Board of Education of the 
Waco public schools let their teach- 
ers know that they had set funds 
aside to pay the tuition of every 
teacher enrolled in study. These 
study groups met in the senior high 
school building in the evenings. The 
teachers had the privilege of select- 
ing the groups with whom they 
studied. They were to be in class 
attendance six hours per week for 
a term of eighteen weeks. 

During this semester period of 
study the teachers under the guid- 
ance of university professors de- 
veloped something like eighty topics 
which had been recommended by 
the state for the study groups to 
follow. Some of these topics which 
received more emphasis than others 
were: the major factors in curric- 
ulum changes, the philosophy un- 
derlying curriculum revision, the 
aims and objectives of education, 
the various school units, the nature 
and meaning of subject matter, the 
chief approaches to curriculum 
making, activism in education, the 
use and abuse of textbooks, creative 
teaching, individual differences in 
pupils, and some of the problems 
of guidance. 

At the close of the first semester 
the teachers had become deeply in- 
terested in curriculum development. 
The Board of Education set aside 
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funds for the teachers to continue 
study under the same conditions as 
those of the first semester. During 
this second period of study the 
teachers developed more adequate 
concepts of the entire process of 
curriculum making. They studied, 
both intensively and extensively, 
topics and problems of curriculum 
planning, general features of 
courses of study, principles of con- 
struction of courses of study, and 
evaluating and adapting courses of 
study to pupil and community 
needs. Before the close of the 
second semester each teacher con- 
structed and tried out in his or her 
classroom a unit, either of the ex- 
perience or of the subject matter 
type. 

The teaching personnel of the 
city system was organized into the 
following committees: 

Aims Committee, composed of 
supervisors and principals, whose 
duty it was to formulate aims, 
plans, and policies and to act as a 
central committee in general. 

Production Committees, made up 
of all classroom teachers, to con- 
struct course of study bulletins and 
assist in installing and trying out 
the courses of study. There were 
committees of this nature in the 
areas of language arts, foreign lan- 
guage, science, social studies, fine 
arts, practical arts, mathematics, 
commerce, and physical and health 
education. 

Installation Committees, com- 
posed of all classroom teachers, who 
used or tried out the courses of 
study which were constructed and 
ready for use. 

Revision Committees, made up of 
thirty-six classroom teachers, who 
received all suggestions and criti- 
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cisms from all other classroom 
teachers and made revisions which 
seemed to be needed in the courses 
of study. 

The committees were selected so 
as to provide for much participa- 
tion in curriculum making on the 
part of every classroom teacher. 
Each committee shared to a large 
extent in the entire experience of 
curriculum development. Every 
classroom teacher spent much time 
in studying, planning, preparing ma- 
terials, trying out prepared ma- 
terials, and making revisions. All 
attended regular meetings where 
findings, ideas, and experiences 
were pooled. 

Each teacher put in writing, in 
terms of the pupils, definite and 
specific objectives of the subject 
matter area in which he or she 
teaches. The teachers gathered 
these objectives from as many 
sources as possible. Some of them 
were obtained from research stud- 
ies based on the needs, interests, 
activities, and deficiencies of chil- 
dren; some from research studies 
based on the needs, activities, and 
deficiencies of adults; some from 
studies based on the occupational 
and vocational needs of those indi- 
viduals in particular trades or vo- 
cations; and some were from 
studies based on the ideals of de- 
sirable members of society. The 
teachers read newspapers, maga- 
zines, documents, census reports, 
statistics, and surveys to discover 
how classroom procedures may 
help pupils to read and interpret 
correctly. They made a careful 
examination of many of the objec- 
tives found in textbooks and 
courses of study. They asked peo- 
ple in the various walks of life what 
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instruction in the various subject 
matter areas should do for pupils of 
the public school. All information 
they were able to obtain was trans- 
lated in terms of objectives of in- 
struction. The production com- 
mittees (classroom teachers) ar- 
ranged these objectives so that 
they would fall under the head of 
general objectives for the various 
subject matter areas, semester ob- 
jectives, and specific objectives for 
each separate division or unit of 
subject matter or experience. 

After the objectives were de- 
termined, the teachers turned to the 
selection of content. The content 
was developed in unit divisions. All 
teachers were careful to place each 
division in the grades so as to suit 
the capacity of the pupils. They 


were also careful to see that there 
was continuity in the various se- 


quences of the unit divisions. In 
developing the unit divisions in the 
outlines for the courses of study 
in the various subject matter areas, 
the production committees includ- 
ed the following steps: title of the 
unit division ; objectives of the unit 
division; pupil activities; teacher 
procedures ; materials needed ; pro- 
visions for individual differences ; 
suggested test or checking device. 
Each classroom teacher is a mem- 
ber of some installation committee 
and will try out the course of 
study when it is ready for use. The 
teacher will write his or her reac- 
tion to each unit division using the 
following guide: 1. Report each 
unit separately. 2. Suggest changes, 
omissions, and additions. 3. State 
amount of teaching time required 
to develop the unit. 4. Give the 
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5. Tell if references are 
useful and suited to unit. 6. State 
whether materials are available 
and adequate. 7. Tell whether ma- 
terials are adapted to pupils. 8. 
Express your views concerning the 
effectiveness of the methods men- 
tioned. 9. Tell whether unit is 
properly placed as to grade. 10. 
Give views as to the adequacy of 
the suggested test. 

At the beginning of this academic 
year of 1937-38 each classroom 
teacher understood his or her func- 
tion in relation to the tentative 
course of study. Each had par- 
ticipated in the curriculum revision 
program, step by step, and was 
ready and anxious to try out the 
course of study that had been de- 
veloped. The teachers understood 
from the beginning of the year that 
the Revision Committee would meet 
according to a regular scheduled 
program for the purpose of receiv- 
ing from all classroom teachers re- 
ports concerning the progress which 
is being made in following the 
revised curriculum program, the 
difficulties encountered, and any 
other information bearing on the 
curriculum. 

All teachers in the system seem to 
have the opinion that curriculum 
revision is really an educative proc- 
ess which should go gradually 
from an old to a new type of pro- 
gram. They respond to curricular 
situations with probably more en- 
thusiasm than they did some two or 
three years ago. They realize more 
strongly than ever that curriculum 
making is and ever should be a 
process of continuous adjustment. 


outcomes. 





SHORT ARTICLES 


A COLLEGE EXPERIMENT 
IN INTEGRATION 


By M. L. Jorpan 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio . 


One of the most frequent ques- 
tions in education is: what curric- 
ulum, what method best serves the 
purpose? What opportunities 
should a student have for partici- 
pation in local civic, social or politi- 
cal affairs? What does it mean 
to him to participate in the planning 
of programs and the rendering of 
decisions? Will such participation 
mean more to him than the tradi- 
tional method of a theoretical study 
of books alone? 

In answer to these questions it 
was agreed by some members of 
the Fenn College faculty that art, 


social science, English and orienta- 
tion should be combined in such a 
way that subject matter lines would 
be quite indistinct. 

It was further agreed by the 
faculty members concerned that the 


course should center about the 
problem, “What can we do to im- 
prove Cleveland?” Since that is a 
local problem, it was felt that it 
would challenge the students in a 
way that more remote problems 
would not do. A group of arts and 
science students was chosen for this 
program. From tests and their 
high school records much informa- 
tion was available on each student. 
It was further decided that the 
students would spend a total of 
nine hours in the classroom and 
two hours credit for a trip to some 
place of interest each week. 

In addition to the work referred 
to above all students were enrolled 


in a survey of science courses and 
either language or mathematics. 

If Cleveland is to grow as a 
metropolitan community, what are 
some of the problems she faces? 
What kind of a program must she 
set up? For example, fifteen citi- 
zens of the county had been ap- 
pointed to make a study of the 
possibility of a county charter form 
of government which could be 
adopted by the entire community. 

One or more of the students at- 
tended many of these meetings of 
the County Charter Commission. 
In order to know why there are half 
a hundred different governments in 
the county it was necessary to study 
the history of the community from 
the time of the first settlement 
down to the present. 

The second year the students 
were assigned by the faculty the 
tentative problem of “Citizenship.” 
The first class meeting was held 
on September 19. By December 18, 
officers had been selected, a prob- 
lem was chosen, methods of pro- 
cedure were mapped out, commit- 
tees were appointed to study the 
social, political, and economic 
phases of the community ; how the 
findings could best be presented to 
the group was determined, and an 
analysis was made and conclusions 
were drawn. Thus the transition 
had been made from the teacher 
directed to the teacher-student di- 
rected program. 

Instead of the usual methods in 
gaining information, speakers were 
brought into the group, trips were 
taken, interviews were held with 
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many outstanding citizens on prob- 
lems of particular interest. Attend- 
ance at, and frequent participation 
in, meetings dealing with political 
and social problems were also re- 
ported. Thus, by various ways 
some of the objectives were reached 
and conclusions were drawn. 

In planning the study of the ques- 
tion, “How can we improve the 
government of Cleveland and 
Cuyahoga County?” some members 
took one phase and some another. 
As an example, some students made 
a detailed study of the possible ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 
county charter form of government 
for Cuyahoga County. In addi- 
tion to their attendance at the meet- 
ings which were held, they read 
books and magazine articles, inter- 
viewed many prominent citizens, 
some of whom favored the pro- 
posed change and others who op- 
posed it. The students secured 
speakers to present their views to 
the group. 

Through a biweekly paper pub- 
lished by the group, the columns of 
the college paper, and their con- 
tacts with various individuals and 
groups, the students had many op- 
portunities to present their findings 
to others. To do these things ef- 
fectively, they had to find out what 
was done in other communities 
where a similar venture had been 
tried. While the proposed pro- 
gram was not adopted, yet the stu- 
dents felt their time had been well 
spent in gaining an understanding 
which they could use should the 
question come up again for discus- 
sion and vote. 

Thus the program offers the op- 
portunity to students of a rich edu- 
cational experience, one which does 
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not end with college graduation, 
but inspires the student to take his 
place in the affairs of the com- 
munity. Then too, it helps him 
build his own educational program. 

It is apparent from tests which 
have been given at the beginning 
and end of the year that these stu- 
dents had learned as rapidly as 
other students taught by traditional 
methods. 

There are certain faults, however, 
which should be eliminated. Ap- 
parently, students expect colleges 
to have an educational program all 
“set.” For them to give time to 
program planning is considered a 
waste of time. Some of the dis- 
cussions will not be on a very high 
level, which will prove discourag- 
ing to many at the time. But after 
the year’s work is finished and the 
students find themselves enrolled 
in other social science courses, along 
with students taught by the same 
teachers in the traditional way, 
they feel that the integrated pro- 
gram has given the student a 
breadth of vision, a feeling of civic 
consciousness and a depth of under- 
standing which is far superior to 
the method generally used. It is 
hoped that the weaknesses may be 
eliminated and that a method will 
be found which possesses all the 
advantages, with none of the disad- 
vantages of the present. 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN 
A SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL 


By CHARLOTTE Estes 
West Portal School, San Francisco, 
California 
A little over a year and a half 
ago we started working on an in- 
tegrated activity program at the 
West Portal School. From the 
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start we were all interested in the 
philosophy of progressive educa- 
tion, and we began reading, study- 
ing together and attending lectures. 
The right attitudes of mind, and 
desirable conduct through self- 
control were two of our primary 
objectives, and we tried to set the 
stage so that children could learn to 
work and live together with good- 
will and friendliness. We have 
been concerned with human rela- 
tions and what was happening to 
children’s personalities and inci- 
dentally to our own. We have 
aimed to develop initiative and re- 
sponsibility in each child, and we 
have all been in agreement that be- 
havior traits, such as cooperation, 
courtesy and _ self-control, were 


very necessary in the development 
of this new program of work. 
Most of our discipline cases have 


gradually disappeared for the chil- 
dren are learning the value of self- 
government through self-control 
and consideration for those with 
whom they work. We find in place 
of boys who were constantly in 
trouble, boys who are now making 
a sincere effort in their work, are 
showing pride in what they ac- 
complish, and best of all the willing- 
ness to share responsibility. 

The first thing we did in our new 
experiment was to change the fur- 
niture. Instead of straight rows of 
desks, each room now presents an 
informal arrangement of seats in 
broken formation. Next we did 
away with the departmentalized, 
homogeneous reading groups. We 
began to stress creative activities as 
shown through the medium of art, 
music, poetry, dancing, drama, and 
language. The activity periods 
were increased; more construction 
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activities were introduced, and a 
thorough integration of all subjects 
was aimed for. Research study, 
where children learn how and where 
to find information, and group-dis- 
cussion activities, for the exchange 
of ideas, were emphasized. Chil- 
dren began moving about freely; 
hammers and saws were heard 
throughout the building. Children 
began to form groups to work out 
various activities; some to make 
marionettes, others to paint a 
frieze; some to trade stamps; to 
build an igloo, construct an air- 
plane, and some to actually make 
paper from cloth. Other groups 
got together to write a play, and 
create their own rhythm pattern; 
others to make costumes, and some 
to make candles and soap for a 
colonial unit. In one classroom, I 
found the teacher and children 
making chocolate as part of their 
dairy unit, with a fine arithmetic 
lesson involved, through the use of 
the gallon, quart, pint, and half- 
pint measures. Another class, 
studying Japan, went shopping with 
the teacher for material for kimo- 
nos. This involved actual buying 
and making change. The next day 
they had a fine lesson in measuring, 
cutting and making their kimonos. 

One of the most worth-while ac- 
tivities we have ever had was a 
Thanksgiving luncheon for the 
children of the kindergarten and 
first grades. They had been study- 
ing about the first Thanksgiving 
held in America, and oral language, 
spontaneous dramatic play and 
original interpretation of rhythms 
centered around historic times. On 
Thanksgiving morning, dressed in 
their Colonial costumes, they were 
all busy, setting the tables down the 
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long hall. The children had 
shopped with their teachers for 
provisions and experienced real 
number lessons. Some of the ac- 
tivities consisted of popping corn, 
making butter, cranberry sauce, and 
apple butter, gathering autumn 
leaves for the table, making their 
costumes, washing and ironing their 
caps and aprons, making baskets, 
place cards and doilies for table 
decorations; learning how to set 
and arrange a table, and entertain- 
ing during the luncheon with songs 
and dances. 

The children have been taught 
that they must know their tool sub- 
jects, for it is with these that they 
work out an activity program. 
Every teacher realizes that in order 
to really learn the skills, pupils must 
use them. The children know that 


they cannot understandingly build 
an airplane unless they do exten- 
sive reading on the subject, and 
arithmetic becomes real when they 
see how much measuring must be 


done. They know that they cannot 
write a letter regarding an excur- 
sion unless they know how to punc- 
tuate and to spell basic words, and 
so they are made to feel the need 
for drill. Drills in the fundamen- 
tals are given each day, and when 
shown the need, we find that chil- 
dren enjoy them. 

Excursions into the community 
have become a regular part of the 
new program, to get firsthand 
learning arid to tie up the life in 
the school with that of the com- 
munity. 

We feel that there has been 
definite growth both in the chil- 
dren’s responses and accomplish- 
ments and in the teachers’ under- 
standing of the problems. With the 
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small classes we have been more 
able to provide for the needs of 
individual children. We all know 
that children are naturally active 
and curious and when given the op- 
portunity and the right guidance, 
they will investigate, plan, and con- 
struct to a surprising degree. 

When good working habits and 
self-control go hand-in-hand with 
this active experiencing we have 
teaching and learning at its best. It 
is far more interesting and more 
natural. When interest runs high 
the teacher’s chief problem is 
ended! We feel that the test of 
the children’s development is 
whether they are more socially in- 
clined, respecting the opinions and 
rights of others; whether they are 
more fair-minded, more responsible 
and more willing to share and 
serve. We feel satisfaction in the 
realization that we are working 
definitely in accomplishment in this 
direction. 

The teachers all agree that this 
work requires more careful plan- 
ning; that it is more difficult to 
handle than the traditional pro- 
gram, that it requires a_ richer 
background in subject matter, and 
the necessity for supplying abun- 
dant material; but they also agree 
that it is more interesting, more 
joyous, and keeps one keenly alive 
to the challenging problems going 
on in the world today. Those who 
have known teaching in the formal, 
traditional school have all stated 
that they would not want to return 
to the old way. 

I have had many fine letters from 
the parents showing their interest 
and approval of the work we are 
doing. They have mentioned such 
things as “increased interest,” 
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“encouraging the child to use judg- 
ment,” “adapting one’s self to the 
social group,” “gaining self-confi- 
dence,” “experiencing, living, and 
growing in self-expression and self- 
control.” 

The children seem very keen 
about the new type of program, and 
every child I have talked to, both 
individually and in groups, has said 
he liked it much better than the old 
way. I have had many letters 
written to me by the children, each 
one showing how enthusiastic their 
reactions are. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


On the basis of publications and 
informal reports that come into 
the office, we are inclined to report 
that we are in the midst of a re- 


vival of interest in the curriculum. 
The secondary curriculum, in par- 
ticular, is receiving considerable 
attention in regional, state, and 
local organizations. The Southern 
Association of Schools and Col- 
leges has joined the regional or- 
ganizations and Michigan has 
joined the state departments which 
have embarked on prolonged ex- 
perimental programs. The North- 
west region is now engaged in the 
same type of intensive activity 
which characterized the Southeast. 
The school systems of New York 
and Chicago, which are the larg- 
est in the nation and among the 
most conservative, have finally 
yielded to the pressure for curric- 
ulum reform. In the present phase, 
it is to be expected that the errors 
made in the first haste to modernize 
the curriculum will be corrected. 
We may look for an extension of 
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the functional or lifelike character 
of the school program. The cur- 
rent movement may even yield 
some beginnings of successful ex- 
perience with a new organization of 
the curriculum based upon areas 
of living. As a transitional phase, 
we shall certainly witness extensive 
experiments with the consolidation 
of related subjects into broad fields. 
The planning of all curriculum pro- 
grams will recognize the need for 
the formulation of a sequence cov- 
ering the twelve or more grades of 
general education. It will be more 
widely demonstrated that the 
formal tools of reading, writing, 
and number may be learned as they 
are used in meaningful social ex- 
periences. 

It is significant that all the major 
projects of the Society thus far 
have been concerned with large 
areas of school and community liv- 
ing. The projected enterprises— 
The Rural School; Home and 
Family Life—are of the same na- 
ture. This is not entirely acci- 
dental. The collective opinion of 
the membership is focused upon 
living in school and community. 
No trivial technical inquiries have 
been given the emphasis which 
would be likely to disturb the es- 
sential unity of the learning life of 
the child. Over a period of years 
it may be possible to continue simi- 
lar inquiries into the fields of recre- 
ation, economic life, citizenship, 
organized group life, consumption, 
production, communication, and 
transportation. : 

Membership. During the current 
year the membership of the society 
increased from 682 to 804. While 
157 members resigned, 279 new 
members were admitted. Com- 
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pared with the situation during the 
preceding year, there was an in- 
crease of seven per cent in resig- 


nations. This is probably charac- 
teristic of a rapidly growing 
organization. However, seventy- 


eight per cent of the membership 
remained the same, which is satis- 
factory evidence of the stability of 
the society. The net gain in mem- 
bership for the year amounted to 
122. 

Committees. The activities of 
continuing committees have pro- 
ceeded without much change. The 
report of the Committee on Teacher 
Education was published in the 
May, 1937, number of the Curric- 
ULUM JouRNAL. In accordance 
with the first amendment to the 
constitution, the ballot for mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee 
was prepared by a nominating com- 
mittee of which John A. Hockett 
was chairman. The Committee on 
the Long-Time Plan for the So- 
ciety, H. L. Caswell, chairman, pre- 
pared an elaborate report which in- 
cluded: evaluation by members of 
the present activities of the So- 
ciety ; a statement of the significant 
areas of curriculum development ; 
and a proposed program. A report 
will be submitted to the members 
of the Society at the Annual Meet- 
ing and then will be considered by 
the Executive Committee for final 
action. 

During the year G. Robert Koop- 
man was appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Secondary Educa- 
tion with a view to continuing the 
efforts of the Society toward the 
reconstruction of the secondary 
school curriculum. The Committee 
on Regional Conferences and Meet- 
ings reports that there are now only 
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five states that have not organized 
on a state-wide basis. The Com- 
mittee has continued to promote the 
organization of curriculum con- 
ferences and state programs of cur- 
riculum development. Following a 
period of study and correspond- 
ence, the Committee on the Rural 
School, consisting of G. Robert 
Koopman and Bess Goodykoontz, 
has reached an agreement on the 
nature and scope of the project. 
Several specialists cooperated in 
formulating the plan. The chair- 
man and members of the committee 
will be announced at the Annual 
Meeting. During the course of the 
year the Executive Committee act- 
ed favorably upon a proposal made 
by Miss Goodykoontz to appoint a 
Committee on Home and Family 
Life. Since the discussions were 
conducted by correspondence, the 
official action will be taken at the 
February meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Publications. Three volumes pre- 
pared by committees of the Society 
were published during the current 
year by arrangement with the D. 
Appleton-Century Company. The 
Changing Curriculum, prepared by 
the Committee on Curriculum, ap- 
peared on September 15, 1937; In- 
tegration, prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Integration, appeared on 
October 15, 1937; The Community 
School, prepared by the Committee 
on the Community School, ap- 
peared on February 1, 1938. This 
was an unusually crowded program 
of publications and should be 
avoided in the future by the prepa- 
ration of a schedule in which the 
appearance of forthcoming volumes 
will be adequately spaced. By ar- 
rangement with the D. Appleton- 
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Century Company the members 
were given an opportunity to pur- 
chase the regular trade edition of 
the Society’s publications at a re- 
duced rate. In this way, 269 copies 
of The Changing Curriculum and 
235 copies of Integration were dis- 
tributed among the members of the 
Society. 

Building America continued to 
operate with a grant of $10,000 
from the General Education Board 
for 1937. In October the promotion 
and sale of the magazine were 
transferred to the Edward Stern 
Company. The latter, in turn, 
has arranged with E. M. Hale 
and Company to handle the dis- 
tribution. Although the Society 
retains exclusive editorial  re- 
sponsibility, it is relieved of finan- 
cial risk during the period of the 
contract. 


With the December number, the 
CURRICULUM JOURNAL completed 
its first year as a printed publica- 


tion. The quality of contributions 
in every department has improved. 
During the year other magazines 
were given permission to reprint 
four articles in condensed form; 
one request was granted to reprint 
an article in full; two requests were 
granted for the publication of parts 
of articles in books; and three re- 
quests were granted to school sys- 
tems for the republications of ar- 
ticles in mimeographed form. The 
Reader’s Digest, which has a cir- 
culation of nearly two million, 
printed a brief summary of one 
article. The number of subscrib- 
ers increased from 100 to 303, an 
increase of over 200 per cent. In 
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May, 1937, the JouRNAL was added 
to the periodicals included in the 
Education Index. 

The Annual Meeting. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee will elect three 
members to replace Bess Goody- 
koontz, H. L. Caswell, and Paul R. 
Hanna, whose terms expire. Ac- 
cording to the constitution, these 
retiring members are not permitted 
to succeed themselves. The Annual 
Meeting was planned by the Com- 
mittee on the Annual Meeting, J. 
Cecil Parker, chairman. The pro- 
gram of this meeting is printed else- 
where in this issue. 

Financial Statement. Because 
the fiscal year has not closed as the 
JouRNAL goes to press, the financial 
statement will be published in the 
March number. It will very likely 
show a balance of about $100. 
Royalty on books prepared by com- 
mittees of the Society declined, but 
the amount does not include income 
from the last three books, which 
were published too late in the cur- 
rent year to be included in the last 
remittance from the publisher. In- 
come from subscriptions increased 
over $600. Expenditures for steno- 
graphic and office services were 
greater this year due to an increase 
in the business of the Society. The 
printing of the CuRRICULUM 
JOURNAL appears for the first time 
as a large item of expenditure. A 
rough approximation of receipts 
and expenditures for the coming 
year indicates that the Society will 
not be able to undertake any ex- 
pansion of activities involving new 
financial outlays —H. H. 
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Hopkins, L. THOMAS AND OTHERS 
—Integration, Its Meaning and 
Application. New York: D. 
Appleton - Century Company. 
1937. 315 p. $2.00. 

The Committee on Integration 
set itself the problem of examining 
the divergent meanings and use of 
the term integration “in the light 
of accumulating experiences so as 
to refine thinking in these areas, in 
order better to direct projected 
changes in present curriculum prac- 
tices.” Chapters I-VIII include 
discussions planned to clarify the 
meaning of integration. Chapter 


IX is a summary statement of the 
implications of preceding chapters 
for éurriculum development. The 
remaining chapters, X-XIV, pre- 


sent illustrative applications of the 
concepts of integration to the cor- 
related curriculum ; the broad-fields 
curriculum; the core curriculum; 
the experience curriculum; and 
finally in making courses of study. 

In appraising this report a read- 
er will ask two questions: (1) How 
well has the committee succeeded 
in clarifying the meanings of inte- 
gration? and (2) How well are the 
applications of integration  illus- 
trated ? 

A reader of this report is im- 
pressed with the variety of mean- 
ings that the term integration has 
for different persons. It is a term 
to designate intelligent behavior 
(p. 1); “to denote the educator’s 
concern for the total personality of 
the learner”; “to describe a teach- 
ing procedure which relates varie- 
ties of subject matter to units of 
study or to problem-solving situa- 
tions” ; “to designate the desired re- 


lationship between an_ individual 
and other individuals as interacting 
personalities,” “between an indi- 
vidual and the organized institu- 
tions of society, and between one 
organized institution of society and 
other institutions” (p. 21-22). It is 
something to be achieved (p. 28, 58, 
59, 69, 76), and something that 
cannot be achieved because the in- 
dividual is integrated from the be- 
ginning (p. 38, 39). There are 
nine universal laws of integra- 
tion (p. 42-48), but there is no 
immutable law of integration (p. 
51). According to Chapter V, in- 
tegrated behavior is “resolved in 
the last analysis into the metabolic 
activities of glands or muscles” (p. 
88), and “the type of education 
which makes for maximum integra- 
tion of the individual within him- 
self and with his environment” 
cannot be promoted unless we un- 
derstand the biological basis of 
human behavior (p. 105). More- 
over, the biologist’s understanding 
of integration rules out of consider- 
ation any mind-body dualism (p. 
96). Yet, as the psychiatrist views 
integration he makes a strong plea 
for a psyche which “resides in the 
whole body, permeating its entire 
structure from head to foot” (p. 
127). 

The committee in its symposium on 
the meanings of integration suc- 
ceeds in demonstrating the varied 
and contradictory meanings of the 
term. The committee has succeed- 
ed better in this respect than it has 
in its clarification of integration as 
a useful educational concept. It is 
apparent that one who uses the 
term in a discussion still has the 
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responsibility for indicating the 
meanings he wishes to attach there- 
to. Otherwise it will not be pos- 
sible to make sense in the discus- 
sion. 

In Chapter IX a list of seventeen 
implications for the curriculum are 
drawn from the preceding eight 
chapters. Some of these give an in- 
dication of characteristics that were 
sought in the illustrations — such 
implication as the following, for 
example (p. 195, 196) : 

Each individual must find the cur- 
riculum a means of aiding him to meet 
with increasing satisfaction his biologi- 
cal, social, and self needs; otherwise 
thwarting emotions inimical to integra- 
tive behavior will result. 

In all behavior, the organism acts 
as a whole to serve ends of the whole. 

All organic behavior is purposive; 
all conscious behavior is purposeful. 
The stimulus value of a situation is not 
inherent in the situation, but in the 
relationship between it and the satis- 
faction of a purposeful goal. 

Effort implies strain toward an end. 
It increases with the purposefulness of 
the goal and decreases with the pur- 
poselessness of the goal. 


Others apparently were not (or 
could not be) used. For example, 
there is no indication that the com- 
mittee tried to give illustrations of 
how “the curriculum of each in- 
dividual must be kept at all times 
within the potentialities of his in- 
herited nerve and endocrine mech- 
anisms.” Various curricula were 
examined “to see to what extent 
they are a positive aid to children 
in improving the process of intelli- 
gent interactive adjustment. This 
criterion is the unitary whole out 
of which many lesser criteria of 
evaluation have been differentiat- 
ed” (p. 196). 

The illustrations do indicate dif- 
ferences in curricula, which are ap- 
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propriately summarized on pages 
300-301. There has been an evi- 
dent attempt to unify the experi- 
ences of learners. Nevertheless, 
many readers will not share the op- 
timism revealed in the conclusion 
that “the integrating effects upon 
both teachers and pupils of these 
changes are too apparent to need 
enumeration” (p. 301). These 
readers will not accept the obvious 
so readily. They will still have 
questions to raise about the intend- 
ed meaning of integration and the 
effects that different types of cur- 
ricula have on pupils, and on so- 
ciety. From the preface to the re- 
port it may be gathered that this is 
the effect the committee hoped the 
report would have. 
CuarLes W. KNUDSEN 
George Peabody College 


OBERHOLTZER, EDISON ELLSwoRTH 
—An Integrated Curriculum in 
Practice. (Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 694.) New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
1937. 218 p. 

Dr. Oberholtzer presents in An 
Integrated Curriculum in Practice 
an accurate and sufficiently detailed 
description of the development, in- 
stallation, and appraisal of an inte- 
grated curriculum in the elementary 
grades of the Houston public school 
system. His account differs from 
the usual report of an educational 
experiment in two ways: He has 
used statistics in the evaluation of 
the experiment in such a way that 
they make clear the outcomes of 
the experiment without overbur- 
dening the reader with their usual 
mysteries. Furthermore, he de- 
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scribes an experiment that was car- 
ried on in an actual public school 
situation and involved over 2,000 
pupils, over seventy teachers, and 
thirty-one schools. 

Boards of Education spend vast 
sums of money annually for the 
maintenance and improvement of 
school buildings, for teachers’ sal- 
aries, and for other instructional 
necessities. Without an effective 
curriculum, one designed to meet 
the everyday needs of our average 
American youth, the above expend- 
itures involve tremendous waste. 
Sensitive to the need for the type of 
education which consists of “crea- 
tive grappling with the situations 
which the world continually puts 
before us,” a group of Houston 
teachers, under the direction of 
Superintendent Oberholtzer, de- 


veloped and installed in experi- 


mental fourth and fifth grades in- 
tegrated “units” based on central 
“themes” or “big ideas.” With 
control groups for validation, the 
experiment moved forward for a 
year and a half. Measures applied 
in the beginning were re-applied, 
and other devices of appraisal de- 
veloped. The outcomes speak for 
themselves : 

It is possible through the use of the 
integrated curriculum ... to maintain 
as high a standard of achievement in 
fundamental skills as... when they 
are taught through formally organized 
subjects with fixed time schedule and 
more time devoted to drill. The inte- 
grated curriculum .. . allows more 
time for enriched education, . . . prob- 
lem-solving type of activities, and... 
creative expression. ... Pupils of the 
experimental groups acquired more 
factual information, . . . read more 
general literature, achieve in 
handwriting as well, . . . [and] achieve 
as much in reading, spelling, and arith- 
metic [as do pupils in the control 
groups]. The integrated curriculum 
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. . . tends to stimulate greater interest 
and enthusiasm .. . and to provide 
more opportunities for growth and de- 
velopment in initiative, self-reliance, 
and creative endeavor. 


In addition to these outcomes for 
pupils, certain values accrue for 
members of the professional staff. 
This type of experimental curric- 
ulum development 

. Opens up a new field for super- 
vision; affords an excellent means of 
appraising supervisory services; gives 
definite opportunity for development of 
professional leadership; creates new 
perspectives of the social functions of 
the school; becomes an effective means 
for the improvement of teaching; tends 
to rejuvenate the staff professionally 
from top to bottom ; increases pride and 
effort on the part of those who crave 
new opportunities for improvement ; and 
sometimes disturbs those who are too 
snug and complacent in their work. 

Based on a sound practical in- 
terpretation of an integrated cur- 
riculum and a scientific approach to 
curriculum improvement, the above 
findings do not provide “fodder” 
for the radical integrationalist 
(though some may so use them). 
They do, however, lend weight to 
the firm belief of many educators 
today that the narrow, compart- 
mentalized, subject-matter dominat- 
ed curriculum, so common only a 
few years ago, must definitely be 
replaced with one which more ade- 
quately satisfies the needs of the 
younger generation today. 

The reactionist will say, “There’s 
something wrong somewhere”; the 
conservatist will be bound to accept 
the findings; the progressivist will 
say, “A good job well done”; and 
the radical will probably bolt the 
traces. All will thoroughly enjoy 
reading An Integrated Curriculum 
in Practice. 

Hucu B. Woop 
Columbia University 
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Spears, Harotp — Experiences in 
Building a Curriculum. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 196 p. $2.00. 

Harold Spears, high school direc- 
tor of research and secondary edu- 
cation, provides in this volume 
(which can easily be read in two 
and a half hours), a realistic pic- 
ture of how the curriculum is made, 
some of the things which go into it, 
how it is used, and how the public 
is encouraged to support it in 
Evansville, Indiana. Without mak- 
ing any claims as to the uniqueness 
of the program or its benefits, Mr. 
Spears presents very clearly the 
underlying methods of procedure 
and some successes which have 
been achieved in his city. A 
striking feature is the cartoons 
which are found throughout the 
book. The author has an excellent 


sense of humor and gives evidence 
of a genuine ability as a cartoonist 
as well as a curriculum director. 
There are indications of a very 
close tie-up of curriculum building 
with the needs and problems of the 


young people of Evansville. The 
public relations program, which is 
described through a series of re- 
prints of newspaper articles, por- 
trays most effectively how the peo- 
ple of Evansville are kept informed 
of new instructional developments. 
Especially noteworthy is the strong 
emphasis upon democratic pro- 
cedures in curriculum construction 
and the development of a_ well- 
planned vocational-commercial pro- 
gram. Much of the book is given 
over to materials from courses of 
study in social studies, English, 
commerce, and science, as represent- 
ative of the progress made in 
Evansville. Excellent charts are 
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included indicating a careful check- 
up of pupils, both in high school 
and after graduation. It is certain 
that many cities could profit by fol- 
lowing such a program as Evans- 
ville has evidently had for some 
years in finding what actually hap- 
pens to high school graduates. 
One might take issue with the 
program described in this book in 
several ways. There is not a very 
strong emphasis upon the general 
objectives of secondary education. 
They are referred to in one or two 
places in a minor way. The cur- 
riculum revision which has been 
undertaken so far starts primarily 
with the traditional subject fields. 
A unified curriculum starting with 
present day social functions and 
pupil needs is only indirectly in evi- 
dence, at least from the descriptions 
included. However, these are not 
criticisms of the book because it 
was probably not intended to pro- 
vide a comprehensive statement. 
Rather, has Mr. Spears achieved 
what his title indicates — he has 
given a clear, simple, journalistic 
account of some experiences in 
building a curriculum. Curriculum 
theoreticians may take issue with 
him on a number of scores. The 
fact remains, the book is filled with 
evidence of genuinely practical 
achievements and of definite prog- 
ress toward a more functional pro- 
gram centering in the needs of 
adolescents and the community. Do 
not miss the cartoons, and if you 
are interested in improving the 
commercial program in your schools 
you will find at least half of this 
book directly addressed to your 
problems. 
Witt1aM B. Brown 
Los Angeles City Schools 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS OF EpucaTION — The 
Use of Background in the Inter- 
pretation of Educational Issues. 
Yearbook Number XXV._ Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. 256 p. Paper 
covers. $1.50. 

Second to none in the preparation 
of teachers for effective leadership 
in the modern school is the ques- 
tion of adequate and pertinent 
background. This is true whether 
one thinks of its basic importance 
or the woeful inadequacy of the 
current offerings in teacher-train- 
ing institutions. Two aspects of 
the teacher’s function as now con- 
ceived emphasize the teacher’s need 
for breadth and depth of back- 
ground. 

In the first place teaching is 


looked upon as guiding child grow- 


ing rather than transmitting a 
limited and pre-determined body 
of subject matter and skills. Sub- 
jects as such are disappearing in 
favor of vital child experiences 
having personal and social sig- 
nificance. As we thus open the 
door hospitably to children’s in- 
terests and problems and release 
their inquiring minds from the 
limitations of the curriculum and 
the paralyzing fear of examination 
hurdles, the demands children 
make for helpful knowledge pass 
far beyond the limits, in quality and 
quantity, of the content or back- 
ground courses offered for teach- 
ers, 

In the second place the concept 
of the school as a cloistered insti- 
tution and the teacher as de-citizen- 
ized, one removed from any par- 
ticipation in the turbulent stream of 
events, is giving way to that of the 
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school as an agency for social re- 
construction. Not that the teacher 
is to promote any particular brand 
of social order. It is his function 
rather to stimulate, guide, and aid 
students in a critical examination of 
the significant human problems as 
they appear. But efficient func- 
tioning as a guide of pupil thinking 
in such matters depends upon a 
masterly command of the social 
heritage and breadth and depth of 
knowledge and insight into our 
complex social order, its forms, its 
forces, its problems. So great is 
this demand that its achievement 
seems beyond the limits of an aver- 
age human. 

To provide this is a major prob- 
lem for those concerned in teacher 
education. We must facilitate his 
growth here. 

In the light of modern theory the 
“professionalized content course” is 
inadequate. There method was 
thought of as a means of trans- 
mitting subject matter, hence, in 
keeping with Dewey’s statement 
that method could not be separated 
from the material! with which it 
was concerned ; method and content 
were presented at the same time: 
i.e., you studied how to teach 
arithmetic, and other professional 
aspects of arithmetic, while study- 
ing (reviewing) arithmetic. But 
this whole framework falls down if 
we change our concept of method. 
That is, if we think of method pri- 
marily as “guiding child growing,” 
then by application of the same 
principle, method should be studied 
in the “child-growing” situation 
rather than in the “subject-learn- 
ing” situation. Method, therefore, 


1Dewey, John, 


: Democracy and Education. 
pp. 192-4. 
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should be related to experiences 
with the laboratory school and 
other “child-growing” situations 
rather than with the prospective 
teacher’s study of subject matter. 
The professionalized content course 
as it has been interpreted is based 
upon an untenable concept of what 
teaching (method) is. 

We still face the task, then, of 
providing for the prospective teach- 
er adequate and pertinent content 
material, so selected and organized 
that it builds directly, economically, 
and richly for the professional task 
of the teacher as guide for the re- 
leased and enquiring minds of chil- 
dren and as active participant in 
social action. 

It is to this end that the Yearbook 
on “The Use of Background in the 
Interpretation of Educational Is- 
sues” is directed. In the preparation 
of this book the committee seems to 
have been guided by this modern 
conception of teaching and the 
teacher’s need for rich and _ per- 
tinent background. This shift it- 
self is of basic significance. The 
task is a tremendous one. The so- 
cial heritage is so large. The time 
available for giving prospective 
teachers an adequate background is 
limited. The service of the special- 
ist in each area is essential, yet the 
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selection and organization with 
which he is familiar and habituated 
is so unsuited for teachers, so woe- 
fully inadequate. Only by the co- 
operation of the master of the social 
heritage and the educator who 
knows the needs of the teacher can 
the task be accomplished. Such a 
joint effort is approached in this 
yearbook. 

The contribution is so basically 
significant, the writer hesitates to 
criticise any detail. The chapters 
are, in a sense, beginnings. In the 
writer’s judgment the surface has 
been but barely scratched. We 
need a volume, or volumes, on each 
chapter topic. But this book at 
least gives us promise of a new 
day. 

One major weakness must be 
mentioned. The chapter which sets 
forth the principles which should 
control any “professionally — sig- 
nificant background course” is the 
final chapter. These principles 
should have come first. They 
should have been controlled prin- 
ciples in the minds of each con- 
tributor on content areas. This 
would have served to add greatly 
to the quality of the several chap- 
ters on background. 

OrVILLE G. Brim 
Ohio State University 
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G. RoBpert Koopman, Chairman of the Committee on Secondary Education, Presiding 











I. Problems, Procedures, and Constructive Proposals 


W. M. Arkin, Chairman, Progressive Education Association Commission on 
Relations between School and College 


W. C. EEtts, Coordinator, Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 


FRANK JENKINS, Coordinator, Southern Association Commission on Curric- 
ulum Studies and Research 


F. T. SpauLpinc, Director, New York State Study of Secondary Education 


II. Discussion from the floor, by the speakers, and 
















, S. M. BRowNnELL, Superintendent of Schools, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 
;, P. W. L. Cox, New York University 
Paut DiepericH, Curriculum Staff, Progressive Education Association, 
d Commission on Relation of School and College 
5 SAMUEL Everett, Northwestern University 
R. J. Havicuurst, General Education Board 
. E. R. SEIFERT, Principal. Proviso Township High School, Maywood, IIlinois 
n- III. Summary 
lO. WILL FRENCH, Teachers College, Columbia University 
OF 
for 
le- 
ent 
¥ SECOND ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
on Saturday, February 26, 12:15 P.M. 
for Main Dining Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
lle- Bess GoopyKoontz, Chairman of the Executive Committee, Presiding 
a I. The Long-Time Program for the Society 





H. B. Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Henry Harap, George Peabody College 
H. L. CaswE tt, Teachers College, Columbia University 










II. Discussion 
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PROBLEMS OF SCOPE AND SEQUENCE OF THE CURRICULUM IN 
RELATION TO PSYCHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Saturday, February 26, 2:30 P.M. 
Trellis Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


L. T. Hopxins, Chairman of the Committee on Integration, Presiding 


Psychology and Problems of Scope and Sequence 
GEORGE HARTMANN, Teachers College, Columbia, University 


Philosophy and Problems of Scope and Sequence 
Pickens E. Harris, University of Pittsburgh 


Social Life and Problems of Scope and Sequence 
Leon C. MarRsSHALL, American University, Washington, D. C. 


Discussion from the floor by the speakers, and 
Frep C. Ayer, University of Texas 
H. B. Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Doak S. CAMPBELL, George Peabody College 
Paut R. Hanna, Stanford University 
Henry Harap, George Peabody College 


DINNER OF COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL CONFERENCES AND 
MEETINGS AND THOSE INTERESTED IN STATE 
CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 


Saturday, February 26, 6:00 P.M. 
Green Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


R. D. RussELt, University of Idaho, in charge 


BREAKFAST MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Sunday, February 27, 8:30 A.M. 
Gold Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


MEETING OF THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE CURRICULUM 
JOURNAL 


Sunday, February 27, 4:00 P.M. 
Gold Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
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STATE CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 
Monday, February 28, 9:00 A.M. 
Green Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

R. D. Russet, Chairman of the Committee on Regional Conferences and Meetings, 

Presiding 

Kinds of Services State Departments and Other Organizations Can Render 

Effectively to Local Schools in Curriculum Improvement 


Members of the Panel 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
E. M. Draper, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
HELEN HEFFERNAN, State Department of Education, Sacramento, California. 
RutH HENDERSON, State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 
HELEN Hevyt, State Department of Education, Albany, New York. 

Marre HuGues, San Jose Training School, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

G. RosERT Koopman, Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
M. E. THompson, State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Ep McCutstTion, State Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Jj. J. OpPENHEIMER, University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

R. H. Snyper, Albion State Normal School, Albion, Idaho. 

\W. E. STIGLER, State Department of Education, Austin, Texas. 
Date ZELLER, State Department of Education, Topeka, Kansas. 


JOINT SESSION 
WITH 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

Monday, February 28, 2:30 P.M. 

RESEARCH AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


Ratpu W. Ty ter, Ohio State University, Presiding 





The Research Necessary in Carrying on Community School Programs 
Epcar M. Draper, University of Washington 

Research and Community Work in a School District 
LEONARD COVELLO, Benjamin Franklin High School, New York City 

Research Techniques and Problems Involved in Studying Areas of Human Activity 
O. I. FREDERICK, University of Mississippi—on leave 1937-1938 Serving as 

Director of Curriculum, Saginaw 
Studying the Community and Establishing a Community School Type of High School 
Program 
SAMUEL Everett, Northwestern University 


CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


JOINT SESSION 
WITH 
THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 


Monday, February 28, 2:45 P.M. 
St. Denis Room, Dennis Hotel 
Bess GoopyKoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education for the United States, 
and Chairman, Executive Committee, The Society for Curriculum Study, Presiding 


A State Program of Curriculum Development and the Rural Schools 
D. W. Peters, Director of Instruction, Virginia State Department of Education 


Adapting Instruction in Reading and Language in Rural Schools 
Eva GriFFitu, Supervisor, Wayne County Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


Curriculum Adjustments for Small Rural Schools 
Epwin Kent, County Superintendent of Schools, Sonoma County, Santa Rosa, 
California 
A Rural School Attacking Problems of Instructional Improvement 
Anne Hoppock, Helping Teacher, Warren County Public Schools, Belvidere, 


New Jersey 


This program was planned by the Committee on the Annual Meeting of which 
J. Cecil Parker was the chairman 
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